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The Scientific Spirit in Asa Gray 


SOSAHE charm of these human relations of Gray’s shows the ideal influ- 
Gs ence of the scientific spirit. The study of facts in and tor them- 


selves, with its constant suggestion of the insignificance of man, the 
long days and years of patient observation, above all the unwearied attempt to 
understand all men and all things, should foster tolerance, gentleness, patience, 
sympathy. No doubt great scientists have been irritable and ill to consort 
with. But the highest, finest type must reflect something of the immortal 
impersonality of the thoughts with which they live. It is his admirable em- 
bodiment of this ideal that makes Darwin the man as interesting as any of his 
theories. And if Gray did not quite attain the perfection of Darwin, he had 
vety much about him of Darwin’s human attractiveness. 

As the scientific spirit should make men friendly and kindly-disposed to 
their fellows in general, so it should produce the same result infinitely more 
in regard to those who are engaged in similar pursuits. Not rivalry, not self- 
seeking, not the desire to force or forward one’s own schemes or theories, 
should prevail, but always the willingness to recognize other points of view, 
to see the other side. In the admirable words of Darwin, “As I am writing 
my book, I try to take as much pains as possible to give the strongest cases 
opposed to me.” Here again it must be admitted that the history of Science 
affords lamentable instances of defection from the ideal. There has always 
been and will always be far too much of self-advertising, pedantry, dogmatism, 
and profitless controversy. But these things come from the noisy, the bustling, 
from those who are more interested in themselves than in their cause. The 
thousands of patient, devoted workers, who toil quietly, are not heard of, but 


their labor tells. 
“As God Made Them,” by Gamaliel Bradford. 
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Editorial 


A NEW BASIS OF APPEAL 


MONG promoters of many good causes for 
which appeals have to be made to the public 
for financial support there is a growing de- 

termination to get rid of claptrap, sensationalism 
and exaggeration in the statements issued. This is all 
to the good, and is a high compliment to the public 
from whom the support has to come. We, the people 
concerned, ought to respond in kind, and open our 
minds and hearts without the emotional appeal we 
have been accustomed to get. 

The old type of money-raiser for the charity 
organization society threw on the screen a picture of a 
starved or maimed child, and then described the case 
as if it were typical of hundreds of others. In fact it 
might be that only once in five years workers found a 
case as bad as that. The new type of money-raiser 
tries to make us see not only these extreme cases but 
the less picturesque lot of hundreds who are not starv- 
ing or maimed, but who do not have the opportunity 
for health, growth, joy, education, which ought to be 
the lot of the average American boy and girl. 


In his interesting book ‘“The Southern Highlander . 


and His Homeland,” the late John C. Campbell, 
who for twenty-five years was a missionary of the 
finest type, tells of a debate with a Northern clergy- 
man about raising money for mountain work. Mr. 
Campbell had made an appeal for truth, accuracy, 
stating the hopeful side as well as the sad. The minis- 
ter shook his head. “It is all very well to talk that 
way,” he said, ‘but it doesn’t raise money. The 
instances cited by workers who come before us are 
true, whether they are true of the whole mountain 
section or not. The contributing public doesn’t want 
to hear about change and progress and about im- 
provements other people have made. It wants to hear 
the pathetic and the picturesque—to feel that the 
mountaineer is dependent upon its charity. As far 
as I am concerned, I believe it is right for the speakers 
to say such things if it will bring them money. They 
might as well. Everybody is doing it.’’ 

In his book Mr. Campbell points out that the 
hope of progress for the mountaineers lies in real under- 
standing of conditions as they actually are and in 
securing sympathetic co-operation between all the 
agencies. What the mountaineers themselves can be 
induced to do, what the county or state authorities 
will contribute, means far more in the long run than 


what even the most powerful home mission board can 
do. And there can be no co-operation if the church 
workers spread broadcast in Northern papers or on 
the lecture platform discolored, exaggerated stories 
of conditions. Nor are we doing any real work of 
education of the givers if we play down to their shal 
lowest instincts and emotions. 

For Japan as well as for our own mountain work 
there is a new basis of appeal. Long ago the Christian 
Church passed out of the stage of appealing to save 
the heathen from hell. But Universalists as well as 
Presbyterians have been moved by the appeal to 
make good Universalists or Presbyterians. We have 
passed beyond that stage. The other churches too 
are passing out of it. 

We are highly complimenting Universalists by 
assuming that they are intelligent and unselfish enough 
to respond to an appeal to spread ideas to build 
character and to stimulate action, no matter who is to 
get the credit for it. 

When we open our minds to the new appeals we 
find that they are infinitely more stirring than the 
old. There is a tremendous pull in the proposition 
that a thing is true—understated rather than over- 
stated. There is a great appeal to the proposition 
that we have allies, the people themselves, the com- 
mon schools or the universities. And there still is 
something in the advice of Jesus, “Let not your left 
hand know what your right hand doeth.” 

2 * * 


BIRTH CONTROL UP AGAIN IN NEW YORK 


HE New York police recently raided a Birth 
Control Clinic Research Bureau, arrested two 
women physicians and three nurses, seized 

important case records, bundled everybody into the 
Black Marias and carried them off to the station house. 
It was the first major birth control raid since 1921, 
when the police on complaint of Cardinal Hayes 
broke up a meeting at Town Hall and arrested Mrs. 
Sanger and Mary Winsor, the speakers. This last 
raid was characterized by unusual roughness on the 
part of the police, a refusal to permit these profes- 
sional women to use taxicabs which they were willing 
to pay for, penning them up with the usual police 
court riffraff, and an evident desire to humiliate them 
in every way possible. 

The law against giving contraceptive informa- 

tion must be respected and obeyed, stupid as it is, 
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but these women were operating under a court de- 
cision that physicians may give such information and 
treatment to overcome disease. At the preliminary 
hearing the former Health Commissioner of New 
York, Dr. Harris, was present with a dozen other busy 
physicians to testify that the history of the police- 
woman’s case as given by her to the physicians at 
the clinic fully justified them in giving her the infor- 
mation on which the arrest was made. An interest- 
ing sign of the times was the presence of 500 prominent 
citizens of New York in court to back up those ar- 
rested, and the formation of defense committees for 
both New York and New Jersey on which distin- 
guished people are willing to serve. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Dr. Karl Reiland, Mrs. Ogden Mills 
Reid, Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Mrs. Cornelius 
Bliss, and Rabbi Goldstein are among those listed as 
backing the defense. Many civic organizations sent 
representatives to the court room in the interest of 


the accused. 
* * 


BUT IT HAS SAVED HIM 


ELIGION has failed,” Emerson wrote in his 
R journal eighty-seven years ago. ‘Yes, the 
religion of another man has failed to save me. 
But it has saved him. We speak of the past with 
pity and reprobation, but through the enormities, 
evils and temptations of the past, saints and heroes 
slipped into heaven.” 
Some of these “other religions” logically ought 
not to be producing saints and heroes. There is a 
flaw in the major premise, or they wrote “homo” 
when they ought to have written “homoz,’’ but some 
way or other they go on making men who save them- 
selves and save society. Better this productiveness 
of the “‘false”’ religion than the sterility of the “‘true.”’ 
“There is no spot in Europe,” Emerson concluded, 
“but has been a battlefield; there is no religion, no 
church, no sect, no year of history, but has served 
men to rise by, to scale the walls of heaven and enter 
into the banquets of angels. Our fathers are saved. 
The same, precisely the same, conflicts have always 
stood as now with slight shiftings of scene and cos- 


tume.”’ 
* * 


MRS. DENNETT A MODERN MARTYR 


OME of us must wake up and get busy. In the 
city of New York an intelligent, refined woman 
has been convicted of sending obscene matter 

through the mails and is liable to a sentence of five 
years. The obscene literature consists of a simple 
statement of the essential truths of the sex life writ- 
ten for her own boys eleven years ago. For years the 
pamphlet has been circulated by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as a part of its work. It has 
been used by public schools, published by important 
medical journals, endorsed by public-spirited citizens, 
including many clergymen. The verdict is an indict- 
ment of courts, juries, laws, and standards of educa- 
tion. Under rules which probably have been de- 
vised for some good purpose, not a word was permitted 
to reach the jury about the standing of the pamphlet 
or the public service rendered by it. Even with the 
exclusion of this important evidence we find it hard 


to understand how twelve good men and true living 
in the enlightened city of New York could bring in 
such a verdict. 

During the hearing it came out that a chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution instigated 
the prosecution. This is about on a par with the re- 
cent call of the national organ.zat on of the D. A. R. 
for building up the Chemical Warfare branch of the 
War Department—in other words an endorsement of 
poison gas. 

There ought to be enough intelligence, public 
spirit and patriotism in our beloved country to enable 
us to change the laws, rules, regulations, social ta- 
boos, religious prejudices and “patriotic” complexes 
which make possible the martyrdom of a noble 
woman like Mrs. Dennett. 


* * 


ASA GRAY THE BOTANIST 


SA GRAY, the botanist, dead for two genera- 
tions, lives again for us in a chapter of Gamaliel 
Bradford’s interesting book,* “As God Made 

Them.” If the title implies that Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Greeley, Booth and the other famous men 
whom he describes did not help make themselves, we 
disagree with it. If it means that a good God was 
senior partner in the firm that made these men we 
concur with all our heart. Not how Asa Gray was 
made is the subject of this chapter, but Asa Gray the 
man, the dignity and beauty of his character, his little 
understood inner life, his great contribution to human 
good. ‘‘More than any man who has lived,” said the 
critic soon after his death, ‘not excepting Agassiz, 
he spread and popularized the love and knowledge of 
natural history in America.”” Many of us who were 
brought up on “‘Gray’s Manual of Botany” but who 
never sat in his class room will rejoice even at this 
late date at the chance to become acquainted with 
our friend. We find him, although a great specialist, 
not at all one-sided, but endowed with a ‘“‘clear, un- 
clouded intellectual apparatus’’ which he applied to 
everything he met. 

Deeply religious by nature, he was orthodox be- 
cause he was brought up that way, but his was “‘en- 
lightened orthodoxy.” It can not be that in all these 
years, he said, we have learned nothing new about 
these Bible doctrines, “nor can it be that we are not 
free to use what we learn in one line of study to limit, 
correct, or remodel the ideas which we obtain from 
another.” 

When the controversy arose over the discoveries 
of Charles Darwin, this faithful member of the Or- 
thodox Church became the leading expounder and 
defender of Darwin in this country. 

Bradford reveals him as a man of warm nature, 
who needed “no urging to go out and touch other 
men’s hands and hearts,”’ as companionable, vivacious, 
“always looking at his experiences with the eyes of 
fresh youth as though his whole business was to have 
a good time.” 

He wanted above all else “to commend the love 
of flowers to his countrymen and he had a surprising 


*“As God Made Them,” by Gamaliel Bradford. The 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. $3.50. 
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faculty of doing it.’”’ He discovered for himself, and 
he made thousands of others realize, “‘how intense 
and unfailing is the interest of probing a little, little, 
little farther into the mystery of life, of lifting one 
even insignificant corner of Nature’s sweet, vast 
garment of secrecy.” 

Nothing else in this fascinating chapter is as im- 
portant as the beautiful account it gives of that which 
was the most important thing in Asa Gray, his reve- 
lation of the scientific spirit. “It has been proved 
over and over again,” says Bradford, “‘that few things 
are so absorbing as the study of the fleeting forms 
and delicate differences that life offers in all its subtle 
growth and change. Mere seeing is an exquisite art 
and one of immense difficulty, as most of us who walk 
through the world with our eyes veiled by convention 
and prejudice hardly realize.” 

Gray was one who determined to know the facts, 
and to let the facts make the theories. He was trained, 
Bradford tells us, “to seize the delicate distinctions 
and minute details which are quite lost to the com- 
mon eye and to find an inexhaustible interest in so 
doing.” 

In his chosen field there were no facts too ignoble 
for him. The spirit in which he did his work is 
brought out clearly in a charming passage which 
Bradford quotes from a letter written to his wife: 


I have been addling my brain and straining my 
eyes over a set of ignoble Pond-weeds . . . and wasting 
about as much brain as your dear paternal would ex- 
pend in an intricate law case, for all of which I suppose 
nobody will thank me and I shall get no fee. Indeed 
few would see the least sense in devoting so much time 
to a set of vile little weeds. But I could not slight them. 
The Creator seems to have bestowed as much pains 
on them, if we may use such a word, as upon more con- 
spicuous things, so I do not see why I should not try to 


study them out.”’ 
* * 


THE PRESIDENT REVEALS US TO OURSELVES 


HE address of the President of the United States 
before the American Institute of Architects on 
the building plan of the Government for the 

beautification of Washington has especial interest for 
Universalists in view of our own plans to co-operate. 
The President spoke three days before the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new church. His address served 
to bring out in clear relief our own contributions, 
small as they may be in comparison with the millions 
the President talked about. 

The President said that improvements in Wash- 
ington mean more than merely making a beautiful 
city. ‘Washington,’ he said, “is not only the na- 
tion’s Capital, it is the symbol of America. By its 
dignity and architectural inspiration we stimulate 
pride in our country, we encourage that elevation of 
thought and character which comes from great archi- 
tecture.” 

If that is true of the nation, it is equally true of 
a church, especially charged to create and conserve 
spiritual values. If, as the President said, “in archi- 
tecture it is the spiritual impulse that counts,” how 
true it is of church architecture. How short-sighted 
it is for an organization which bends every energy 
toward extending truth and making beauty real to 
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deny with its acts in architecture the professions it 
makes in other ways. 

In this address, we get the first hint that the 
time may come when the Government will tear down 
or remodel buildings which violate rules of good taste 
in architecture. The President says definitely that 
he has learned that, at comparatively small cost, the 
State, War and Navy Building can be stripped “of 
its function to represent all the types of architecture 
known to man and brought back to the sound classic 
lines of the Treasury as Congress intended.’”’ With 
these standards, and a growth in good taste, it is 
bound to be increasingly hard for organizations to 
work in Washington which do not show taste in their 
buildings. 

The President showed that there is a practical 
side even to this idealistic program. Seventy thou- 
sand Federal employees have to be housed. Nearly 
25,000 are in rented buildings or temporary quar- 
ters. Many of these buildings are insanitary. The 
rents are as high in many instances as interest on the 
money put into new buildings. There is loss of effi- 
ciency due to scattering branches of the same depart- 
ment all over the city. Agriculture is housed in 
forty-six places in the city, the Treasury in twenty- 
seven, Commerce intwenty. The Government loses by 
not building fast enough. The analogy holds with the 
church. To a less degree, but enough to cripple us, 
we are scattered in Washington. On the practical 
side no man who knows the situation can doubt that 
we have lost money and lost people by not having a 
church that really symbolizes our faith, and modern 
facilities for parish work. 

We can not go into the plans which the President, 
Secretary Mellon and Senator Smoot outlined to the 
architects. Enough has been done to make sure that 
the new Washington is coming faster than any of us 
have realized. 

As Universalists, we naturally feel pride in doing 
our part. The laying of the corner-stone was an 
occasion of happiness not only to those there but to 
thousands who may never see the church. 

The President quoted Secretary Mellon as in- 
sisting that the responsibility before the Government 
in this building program “‘is not one that can be dis- 
charged by any one individual. It must be the prod- 
uct of the common mind of many men, devout to 
secure for America the vast realization of the expres- 
sion of our nation.” 

So has it been—so must it be—with our new 
church in Washington. 


* * 


A MEETING AT THE SECOND CHURCH 


HE Mission Circles of the Universalist fellowship 
accustomed to small gatherings would have been 
surprised and cheered to step into the recent 

meeting of the Massachusetts State Missionary Asso- 
ciation on a rainy day and find the large auditorium 
of the Church of the Redemption filled with people 
from all over eastern Massachusetts. Around four 
hundred people were present. The leadership of the 
organization in Massachusetts is quiet, unostentatious, 
but intelligent and devout, and the State Board is 
“everlastingly at it.” 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 


VIII. 


A Trip to San Francisco 


e 


Johannes 


e5) UESDAY, March 26, 7 a. m. We wake up 


this morning once more on the Sunset 
Limited en route to San Francisco. The fogs 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena are behind us, 
the golden sunshine of northern California is flooding 
mountain top and fertile valley. (Perhaps we ought to 
delete this sentence for the southern California list, 
but let it stand.) 

We have been looking out of the car window be- 
tween San Jose and Palo Alto and from Palo Alto 
on up. It is spring here too, but spring is not quite 
as far along. The prunes are putting forth their first 
blossoms. The apricots are near the end of blossom 
time. All kinds of winter flowers in California north 
and south develop toughness to resist light frosts. 

Palo Alto is a center of interest now as always. 
The university itself has a romantic enough.story to 
give one a thrill, and now Stanford University plus 
the life of the most distinguished member of its first 
class, plus the summer White House, gives Palo Alto 
its place in the sun. 

Six p.m. Near Los Gatos. Just as the sun went 
behind the high foothills of the Santa Cruz Mountains 
we stopped traveling and cast anchor in a one-story 
rambling old place in the real country. As the throb- 
bing of the motor stopped, our ears were almost over- 
whelmed with silence. All day there had been people, 
voices, cities, towns. Here there was nothing but the 
twitter of birds finding places to roost and the distant 
voices on a neighboring ranch. The old place is a 
small prune ranch well up on the hills overlooking a 
considerable stretch of country. A crackling fire of 
prune wood is burning in the living room. Three 
cousins are getting supper. Here there is rest. 

But it has been a great day. A big army Cadillac 
with my brother the Colonel, the Colonel’s lady and 
Olga met us at the train in San Francisco. A cousin 
of the Madame was farther down the platform. Into 
the Cadillac we all tumbled, and straight through the 
thickest traffic the army private piloted the car, on 
out to the broader avenues and soon to Fort Mason— 
overlooking San Francisco Bay just opposite Alcatraz. 
Here we had breakfast in a hostess house, the only 
institution in the army where rights and privileges go 
in the inverse order of rank. A_ sergeant-major 
takes precedence over a captain, a captain over a 
colonel. Army men ordered to distant posts some- 
times reach New York or San Francisco with wife 
and three or four children and may be held up a week 
before sailing. To pay hotel rates in either San 
Francisco or New York would simply put them on the 
rocks financially. So in these two cities have been 
established large places where rooms and food can be 
secured at low rates. We ate cafeteria style and it 
was good. 

The residence section of the fort, the gardens 
near by, the lovely walks overlooking the harbor, the 
warm sunshine, the great variety of birds, the trees 
and flowers, made the hour we spent prowling around 
as delightful as any on this trip. 


Only an army officer trained to laugh at ob- 
stacles could have pushed through for us a visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles, our interesting ministers at 
Oakland. Perhaps Mrs. Ruggles is not ordained, but 
she is a minister just the same. We did not get into 
touch with them until 11.30 a.m. We were scheduled 
to leave by motor for Los Gatos at 2.30. Ruggles 
had moved far off into the hills, at least it seemed so 
at first. But we jumped into the big army car and 
started. Out of the reservation, down Telegraph Hill 
to the water front, along the docks, through the 
drays and trucks, we reached the ferry just in time 
to catch a boat. It is four or five miles across the bay 
and the sail is one of the impressive things a tourist 
ought to do. By night or day, in storm or sunshine, 
the view of the skyline of San Francisco is a moving 
spectacle. This day we had both sun and mist—a 
rare combination to stir the imagination. The her- 
ring gulls which followed us by the hundred were so 
tame that they alighted on the rail of the ferry-boat 
and stayed there even when we walked up and down 
close by. 

In the old days Baedeker recommended that 
visitors to Oakland “‘take the cable car to Piedmont 
Park in order to enjoy the splendid view of San 
Francisco, the Bay, and the Golden Gate from In- 
spiration Point.” The same hills are there now, 
largely taken over for city water works, estates and 
real estate developments. Up in this section the 
Ruggleses have built. We went out Piedmont Avenue 
to Mountain View Cemetery, turned up a steep, 
beautiful, winding road called Moraga Drive, and 
followed it until we came to a real estate office at 
Montclair. There we were directed up another steep 
hill, over more winding shaded roads and past the 
Piedmont Reservoir, which is on a hill-top. There we 
stopped, took our bearings, picked out the finest 
house in sight and headed for it, to find that we were 
right. 

A Spanish type house, two stories, six or seven 
rooms, set in a garden with a wonderful grove of 
oak and eucalyptus near by, commanding views 
southward over the bay to San Jose, westward through 
the Golden Gate miles away, and to mountains off 
the other way. We made sixteen miles from Fort 
Mason getting there. From the heart of Oakland it 
is eight miles. Ruggles bought on the theory that 
“a view near a great city will always be a marketable 
investment.’ With two of his friends he purchased 
a tract and what they did not need paid largely for 
what they did. Not having a church, he has had to 
make his house do double duty, for clubs and classes, 
for extra services, and for a home. Neither thing is 
sacrificed. The large drawing room downstairs can 
easily be transformed into a chapel for forty or fifty 
people. There the communion will be celebrated at 
the vesper hour on the Thursday before Easter. 
There once a month a Suftday service is held. People 
drive out or come in the bus, and from the bus they 
are brought over by volunteers or, better still, enjoy 
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a delightful walk. In the same wonderful room are 
held the classes organized by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruggles. The window looking out of this room toward 
the Golden Gate is of plate glass, a single pane so 
large that the Colonel and I, facing it, buttons even 
with the sides, lacked a foot of touching finger tips. 
From the garden a stone stairway goes up outside 
the house to a sun porch or sleeping porch—and the 
two studies of these two hard workers would delight 
almost any literary man at all susceptible to an en- 
vironment of beauty. So this is part of what Ruggles 
has done. Always in fellowship with our denomina- 
tion, always hopeful that the denomination or in- 
dividuals in it might help him build a new church, 
he has held services in halls and hotel parlors for 
thirteen years, making his contribution to the life 
of Oakland and to our cause on the Pacific Coast. 
Never losing heart, a harmonizer, a believer in the 
healing power of religion, a practitioner, an editor, a 
preacher, a teacher, one has to take off his hat to 
Ruggles and to his talented wife for courage and for 
consistent cheer. 

The six-foot Ella from old Kentucky who helps 
them had “thrown together” a vegetable salad and 
a hot “jump up.” We had a soup, the salad and rye 
crisp, preserved peaches and the “jump up,” and 
much good talk in the hour that we were there. If 
my readers are curious about the “jump up” I advise 
them to visit these ministers on their mountain. 
They are not on Diablo, which is perhaps twenty 
miles farther back. Rather theirs is another “Saints’ 
Rest” or Mt. Angelo. Their house is named Harmony 
House. One need not always preach. Where these 
two harmonizers have built, one could not possibly 
declaim. Up there one realizes that it is good some- 
times to “be still and know that I am God.” 

By the skin of our teeth we made the ferry-boat 
again just as the gates were closing, and reached the 
fort at 2.30. In a moment we were off again to the 
western side of San Francisco, looking for a neighbor- 
hood which tried to elude us, teaching the Colonel 
and his chauffeur something about the geography of 
the city temporarily their home, and having a fine 
family reunion between times. In a quiet little 
street we left the Cadillac and entered a Dodge, left 
my side of the house for the Madame’s side, finished 
our San Francisco visit of six or seven hours and be- 
gan our two day excursion to the Santa Clara Valley 
of the north. 

To an Eastern man there is something of a thrill 
in motoring out of San Francisco. That water yon- 
der is not the Atlantic ocean, it is the Pacific. This 
park we are using as a short cut is famous ‘‘Golden 
Gate Park.’ The great buildings in the distance, 
these cemeteries we are passing, these boulevards 
and avenues, are a part of the great city of the Pacific 
Coast. These signs, El Camino Drive, mark the 
route the Franciscan fathers walked establishing 
their missions one hundred and sixty years ago. 

But if I were asked to-night what above all else 
stood out in my mind from the drive down, I should 
say groves of eucalyptus trees and hot dog signs. 
Other things made single impressions. These made 
repeated insistent demands upon our attention. 
“Windy Lou is calling you,” said one sign. ‘‘Come as 


you are.”’ There were “Hamburger Hot Dogs’ as 
well as plain “Hot Dogs.” For Southerners there 
were “‘Hot Barbecue Sandwiches.”’ There were also 
signs which said, “Half a Spring Chicken on Toast 
50 cents.” That was new. 

New also were the nursery advertisements, the 
stands selling orange blossom honey, and the Golden 
State goldfish hatchery. New were the lovely sub- 
urbs like Burlingame and San Mateo. New was the 
sun-flooded mist lying on the hills. Thirty miles 
south of San Francisco we came again to Palo Alto 
through which we had passed that morning, but we 
did not stop. Now we were well away from city and 
suburbs, from the road stands and bill-boards, and we 
began to realize the beauty of the region. Peaches 
in blossom, prunes coming out, vineyards well tended, 
broad hay fields, flowering shrubs about every home, 
big and little, sunshine everywhere. Compared 
with the valleys of New York and New England this 
valley was wider and more level and it was bordered 
by mountains that were steeper and rougher. These 
vivid contrasts between the wild and the cultivated 
abound everywhere that I have been in California. 
This valley takes its name from Santa Clara, three 
miles from San Jose, about fifty miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Our destination was the same distance from 
San Francisco, but ten miles west of San Jose. 


We spent two days and nights in this Santa 
Clara Valley of the north—the week of the annual 
blossom festival at Saratoga—at the prune ranch 
which we described about four years ago in a chapter 
entitled “Around San Francisco Bay.” This is the 
Herbert Hoover country, the Stanford University 
country, the prune, apricot and grape country, the 
country with which northern California makes answer 
to the claim of southern California that they have 
exclusive rights in the fruit, flowers, sunshine, climate 
and scenery of the state. 

The ranch of these cousins—a little ranch of 
six acres—is not on the valley floor but up in the 
foot hills of the Santa Cruz Mountains, which. shut off 
most of the fogs of the Pacific. Nearly all day the 
sun pours down upon this ranch. They have a can- 
yon on each side of them starting into the cool dark 
wooded recesses of the hills, and they are far enough 
up so that their little trees run to the very edge of the 
gorge down which they have cut two fascinating paths 
to the private road up which Uncle Sam brings their 
mail. The Santa Clara Valley is twenty miles wide 
in front of them, level as a billiard table, fruitful as 
the garden of the Lord. 

Here and there in the valley they look down on 
important places like San Jose, Santa Clara, Sara- 
toga, and Campbell. Their own post office, Los 
Gatos, two miles away, is hidden by a shoulder of the 
mountain. Across the valley rise the imposing Cal- 
averas Mountains—with Mt. Hamilton directly in 
front of our ranch crowned by the shining white Lick 
Observatory. Mt. Hamilton is 4,444 feet high, but 
seems more lofty than many a mountain of ten cr 
twelve thousand feet. Sometime we will visit Mt. 
Hamilton and look straight over our Santa Clara 
Valley and Santa Cruz Mountains to the Pacific and 
back to the Sierra Nevadas. It is said that the view 
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from Mt. Hamilton is unusually clear, but that occa- 
sionally they get remarkable views of cloud and mist 
and bits of ocean and mountain peaks creeping into 
the scene. 

It was a Tuesday afternoon when we drove down 
from San Francisco with our cousins. Wednesday 
we sat in the sun, walked through the orchard, climbed 
the mountain, made a few calls in Saratoga, motored 
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over much of the lovely country between Los Gatos 
and San Jose, and sat about the open fire at night. 
Thursday we sat in the sunshine, walked up the can- 
yon, studied the birds and motored back to the city, 
stopping to see Palo Alto and Stanford University. 
It was a beautiful experience, marred for the Madame 
by the beginning of an illness that dominated the rest 
of her California visit. 


A Sermon for Mothers’ Day’ 


Herbert 


An understanding heart. Prov. 8:5. 


passionate sobbing is heard. The matron, 
a woman of kindly sympathy, comes to the 
bed and inquires as to the cause of the outburst. Be- 
tween the sobs a little fellow pours out the grief of his 
heart. ‘I want a mother!’ Poor little chap! Who 
does not understand the child’s longing? 

A mother seems to be one of the “inalienable 
rights” of every child. When that right is denied, 
what a tragedy is there! A child without a mother is 
the earth in springtime without the sun. No beauty 
or fruitage can be expected. 

Small wonder that men have paid tribute in glow- 
ing words to their mothers. “What I am my mother 
made me,” exclaimed Garfield. “‘My mother was my 
ideal of goodness,” declares Grenfell. Malcolm Me- 
Leod dedicates one of his books “To her who first 
taught me how to heal life’s discords and whose own 
life was a heavenly harmony, my mother,’ and some 
one adds to the paean of praise by singing that when 
God wished to bestow His most precious gift upon 
men 


‘He opened the gates of heaven 
And gave to earth a mother.’’ 


To all of which from our own memories will we 
add a fervent “Amen.” 

The mother has a place in the world unique and 
filled with grave and yet inviting possibilities. John 
Fiske called to our minds that the distinguishing fact 
concerning man, which differentiates him from all 
other living creatures, is his prolonged infancy. The 
childhood of most animals is very brief; many have 
none at all. The young of the turtle plunge into the 
sea and fend for themselves the moment they are out 
in the world. 

But man has an infancy, a plastic period, extend- 
ing over years, during which he is subject to im- 
pressions, to training and education. “Give me the 
child till he is seven years old and I care not who has 
him thereafter,” said a father of the church. Well, 
the mother has him till he is seven and usually till he 
is twice seven; her work as artificer in shaping his 
character and life is invaluable, indelible, permanent. 
Her workshop is the home; there she molds this soul 
placed in her keeping. Mother and home are com- 
plementary. They belong together. We say truly, 


*A Mothers’ Day sermon preached in Washington, D. C., 
May 9, 1926. 


E. Benton 


“What is home without a mother?”’ As truly may we 
reverse the saying. 

As some one has said, “the home is the seedbed 
of all the virtues,’ and the mother is the spiritual 
horticulturist. Here during the long hours, the wis- 
dom, the love, the strength of character of the mother 
are calling to the best’ there is in the child, are stimu- 
lating into healthy growth the qualities of manhood 
that are placed in his soul. 

No wonder children love their homes. We ap- 
preciate the feeling of the boy who shouted as he 
hung his hat in the hall, “This is my home; this is my 
home.” “Willie,” said his aunt, ‘the house next door 
is just like this (this incident must have happened in 
Philadelphia). Suppose you should hang your hat in 
that hall, wouldn’t it be home as much as this?” 
“No, ma’am, it would not.”” “Why not? What makes 
this house your home more than that?” “Because 
my mother is here.” Bless his heart, unerringly he had 
found the secret of home. 

While we are dealing here with one of the most 
fundamental and vital factors in human life, it is one 
to which we give little earnest thought. We accept 
good mothers and good homes under their guidance 
as a matter of course. Really our attitude is almost 
naive. We simply assume that when the time comes 
for a woman to take upon herself these profound re- 
sponsibilities she will just naturally, instinctively, rise 
to the demands of the situation. And usually our 
confidence is justified. Indeed so seldom does a 
mother fail that it seems almost a sacrilege to suggest 
that mothers may need assistance, that perhaps some 
improvement might be secured even here. 

At the risk of being one of those who “rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” I will venture to call to 
your attention the increasing demand for trained 
mothers. 

Again may I protest that it does seem almost 
insulting to suggest that any girl will not make a 
perfect mother without special training. And it is 
marvelous what young mothers can do instinctively. 
Moreover, when we recall the mothers of the past, 
it seems absurd to intimate that there might be 
any improvement. ‘‘Women are natural mothers.” 
True; and it is also true that some people are natural 
musicians and can play any instrument. Yet with 
training they are better musicians. 

Moreover, in the old days, on the farm and in the 
small communities where life was simple and close to 
nature, where the physical and moral atmosphere was 
cleaner and sweeter, where there were not so many 
influences pulling youth away from the home, thus 
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complicating and rendering more difficult the mother’s 
work, her task was, I believe, easier than to-day. 

I feel sure it is the duty of society to see to it 
that all girls, and boys too, have the very best train- 
ing for parenthood. I believe this should be a charge 
upon the state; that such instruction should be part 
of the public schoo] curriculum; that all the physical, 
mental and moral factors involved in training chil- 
dren should be presented to young people. And I be- 
lieve that a certificate stating that such instruction 
had been received should be required of all who apply 
for a license to marry. 

Why not? A business firm would require satis- 
factory evidence of proper equipment from an ap- 
plicant for the position of manager in a factory mak- 
ing shoes or clothing. Why not require like equipment 
from those who are to engage in the far more basic 
business of manufacturing human souls? 

When we are told of the mother who gave her 
baby salt pork as a pacifier, of another who fed her 
baby pickles, of another who, in order to keep her 
baby quiet, gave it an overdose of paregoric, we must 
recognize that not all girls are naturally wise and 
careful mothers. 

Train boys and girls in the laws of physical health; 
give them sound, clean, wholesome bodies; teach them 
child psychology; acquaint them with the wonder 
and the beauty and glory of this divine nature that 
is theirs and which they, please God, will share with 
those whom they are to bring into the world, and our 
present divorce problems would be half solved, for 
the reason that such preparations for parenthood, 
if required, would prevent most hasty marriages. I 
read recently of a couple who married the day they 
met. What we need is not so much more laws to make 
divorce difficult as requirements that will prevent 
such marriages. 

The second duty of the state is to protect the 
mother herself, to see that she has every chance to be 
physically and mentally strong and alert before and 
after the birth of a child. This involves provision, 
wherever necessary, so that mothers need not work 
excessively for several months before and need not 
leave home to work for three years after the birth of 
the child. 

Third, we must see that mothers have a good 
place in which to work, homes which afford at least 
a modicum of comfort, light, beauty and charm. 
You wouldn’t put your factory manager in a plant 
100 year old. Give the mothers a chance. Many 
don’t have it- 

There are courts in Philadelphia six, seven, or 
eight feet wide with only one hydrant for all the 
families. What chance for cleanliness, physical and 
moral? The ideal is, every mother prepared, in her 
own home, and a good home. 

Children in sub-grade homes will lead sub-grade 
Note some conditions in Philadelphia. Of 
those in tenements 32 per cent live in one room. In 
this one room are often man, wife, and five children. 
One eighteen-room house contained sixteen families. 
A nineteen-room house held eighteen families. Is 
society doing its duty? I would say it is committing 
suicide. 

Many young men are criminals. What start did 
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they have? What parents? What homes? 
training? Are they on trial or is society? 

The country needs good citizens. They don’t 
just grow. They are made. They come into the 
world endowed with wonderful possibilities. Then 
what is done with them? 

Some years ago, in a certain farming district, 
was a family of four. The husband was killed. The 
mother tried to keep the home. She worked very 
hard. They had a cow and calf ‘which developed 
tuberculosis. Federal inspectors came and treated 
the cow and calf and they got well. The widow be- 
came very tired from the strenuous work. One 
morning she found blood on her handkerchief. She 
wrote the following letter: “Dear Government: You 
were so kind to me when our cow and calf were taken 
ill. You came to my aid at once and both got well. 
I am the mother of two boys, strong and healthy. I 
want to bring them up as good American citizens. I 
don’t want to be parted from them. They need a 
mother’s tender care. I appeal to you and ask you to 
help me out in my emergency.” 

She received the following reply: ‘“Dear Madam: 
While we have laws to cover the case of your cow, 
we regret to say that we have no laws that would 
provide such aid as you yourself require. We suggest 
that you appeal to private charity.’’ Consequently, 
the mother was taken to a hospital and the family 
was scattered. 

We are doing much better now, but not our best. 
We must at once dismiss the thought that money paid 
to a mother who cares for her children is a charity. 
It isn’t even a pension. It is a salary for value re- 
ceived. The state pays its police who arrest the 
criminals, and the judges who try them, and the prison 
officials who keep them in confinement, and the pro- 
bation officers who look after them when they are 
placed on probation. Isn’t it even more important 
to pay the salaries of the mothers who are training 
their children so that they won’t become criminals? 

I want you to realize that in praising motherhood 
and pleading that we may give mothers the best 
chance because they are such a tremendous force 
for good, we are not merely indulging in rhetoric 
or phrasing gracious hyperbole, we are touching 
upon something than which nothing is more basic, 
divine or holy in all the world. Mother love in its 
purity and sweetness is one—perhaps the highest— 
peste of the greatest force in the world, God’s 
ove. 

That love of God is seeking to find its way through 
all human life. In the mother, it realizes its highest 
expression. Indeed, it reveals itself there so wonder- 
fully that we are justified in claiming that mother 
love is typical of the outflowing, stimulating force of 
love that is needed to-day as never before. I mean 
that what the world needs is mothering. 

Let me illustrate: More than twenty-five years 
ago, Mr. Fleisher (maker of the Fleisher yarn) es- 
tablished in Philadelphia the Graphic Sketch Club. 
Many boys, some the toughs of the city streets, and 
hundreds of girls from most unpromising homes, 
have in this club received instruction, encouragement, 
inspiration. The club has exerted a compelling appeal 
to the good in them and they have become ambitious, 
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clean-minded, upright young men and women. Truly 
we may say that Mr. Fleisher has mothered them. 
Perhaps the secret of mothering is understanding. 
When you understand that with which you are dealing, 
you can help it express itself. Edison and Marconi 
understand electricity. Burbank understood plants. 
That’s all. He gave them a chance. He provided 
the environment they required. 
One boy said admiringly of his mother, 
understands a feller.” No fear for that boy! 
Jesus understood the woman at the well, and 
Zaccheus and the woman who washed .his feet, and 
Peter and John; “he knew what was in men,” there- 
fore he brought out the good that was often hidden. 
That is what the whole world needs, understand- 
ing. The friction in industry would pass away, the 
nations would learn to live in amity and concord, if 
the mother spirit were to prevail; for motherhood 
means understanding, and of understanding sympathy 
and affection are born. 


“She 


We elders are not very proud of the world we are 
making. It seems strange that with so much mother 
love the world does not advance faster. It is because 
outside the home there are so many wild passions and 
unholy ambitions that neutralize and checkmate all 
the efforts of the mother. 

We want the next generation to do better. Then 
give the mothers a better chance and, further, carry 
over into the whole of life the spirit they manifest in 
the home. In fact, make the whole world a home 
where mutual understanding shall prevail and love 
shall hold full sway. 

A neglected boy was being sent to a farm by the 
judge of a juvenile court. As he was leaving the room, 
the boy turned and said to the judge: ‘“‘Will I have a 
maw there? JI sure do need a maw like other fellers 
has.” 

“T think so,” replred the judge. 

A sadly neglected human world needs the same 
wise, strong, tender, loving care. 


American Congregationalism To-day’ 


William E. Gilroy 
Editor of the Congregationalist 


meen TIEN, seven years ago, I found myself sud- 
S| denly thrust into this editorial office, 
where all Congregational roads meet and 

= where all Congregational interests con- 
verge, one of the first surprising discoveries of the new 
experience was of the extent to which the editorial 
faculty was receptive where I had assumed it to be 
chiefly expressive. Not only did I find this office, more 
perhaps than any other center, a clearing house for 
Congregational ideas and ideals, and for critical and 
constructive opinions in a fellowship able, and ready, 
to produce them in almost infinite variety; I dis- 
covered, also, that on its personal side, in manifold 
conversations and in almost innumerable letters, the 
editorial function made me the recipient of a constant 
stream of expressions and confidences, never intended 
for publication, yet important, both individually and 
in the aggregate, in determining my own impressions 
and convictions, in guiding editorial policy, and above 
all in providing, more than any other factor, a reflec- 
tion of the human realities of that loosely bound group 
of churches and individuals that we call “the Con- 
gregationalists,” or “‘the Congregational fellowship.” 

From these communications, concerning in- 
dividuals, organizations, incidents, methods, hopes 
and fears, problems and policies; communications 
congratulatory, critical, and confessional; some humor- 
ous, some inspiring, some—fortunately few—amazing 
in their ill-mannered malignancy, and others—un- 
fortunately many—harrowing in their note of tragedy; 
I have found myself developing impressions of present- 
day American Congregationalism such as I think it 
would have been impossible, even with interest and 
insight, to have formed, or formulated, apart from this 


*This frank, soul-searching, courageous survey by the 
Editor of the Congregdtionalist will help us to understand better 
our neighbors of the Congregational fellowship. 


editorial vantage ground. Out of these backgrounds 
IT am tempted to essay an appraisal of our Congrega- 
tional life of to-day in much the same spirit as I at- 
tempted two years ago a survey of the movement of 
that life during the two decades preceding the Omaha 
Council meetings. 

If in candidly recording one’s impressions and in 
thinking out loud, there be danger that frankness 
may outrun discretion, I should find my justification 
in the conviction that we are in an age and situation 
when to be open and honest may be much more neces- 
sary than to be discreet, and when the Congrega- 
tional fellowship for its future power and influence 
depends, more than on any other factor, upon the 
ability and courage of Congregationalists, individually 
and in their corporate life, to know and face facts. 

In various conversations with Dr. George A. 
Gordon, since I came to Boston, that keen prophet, 
who has had reason to know the extent and intensity 
of the divisions and controversies of the past, has 
constantly laid stress upon the fact that the Con- 
gregational fellowship has never been more a unity 
than in recent years. Out of deep and crucial cleav- 
ages—decidedly manifest even little more than twenty 
years ago at the Cleveland Council—we have pro- 
gressed to a plane of broadly evangelical liberalism 
where diverse views are for the most part held and 
expressed in the atmosphere of mutual regard and 
willingness to work together. In our internal life— 
as in our prospective relationships toward wider 
fellowship—a new unity in spirit and action has arisen 
through our stressing Christianity as a way of life. 
This irenic spirit in our fellowship—manifest in recent 
Councils, and especially at Springfield and Omaha 
—is a priceless possession which there is apparently a 
strong determination to preserve. 

It is all the more necessary to grasp this funda- 
mental fact of the unity of our fellowship, for there are 
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deep and obvious diversities of temper and viewpoint 
that exist in harmony with the liberty out of which 
that unity grows. These diversities are marked by 
contrasts so intense that without the clear evidence of 
their existence I could hardly have believed that 
such extremes could find harmonious life in one fel- 
lowship. Sometimes the harmony is not so evident; 
but to a great extent it is deep and real beneath ex- 
ternal differences and vigor in expressing them. I[ 
know a minister of modernist tendencies who was 
called to a certain church who was amazed at receiving 
a letter from a prominent layman of that church of 
equally strong fundamentalist tendencies who, despite 
the fact that the two had engaged in vigorous and 
plain-spoken controversy, urged the modernist to 
accept the call! Among my own most treasured letters 
are some from gentle, but very orthodox, Congrega- 
tionalists who are still in the conservative atmosphere 
of other days, and who do not in the slightest under- 
stand what new movements of liberalism are all 
about, or why anybody should be subject to doubt or 
change, yet who express their very Jack of under- 
standing, and their dissent, with such a rare spirit of 
courtesy and Christian grace that one feels there 7s a 
way of life, a gratiousness of soul, that does transcend 
the forms of belief and the seeming consistencies and 
inconsistencies of life’s professions. 

Of course there are the exceptions to the fact of 
unity and to the irenic spirit—but they are increasingly 
exceptions. I recall the Connecticut deacon who 
stopped his paper forthwith because the Congrega- 
tionalist reported editorially an address delivered by 
Senator Borah in Symphony Hall; and the Connecticut 
minister (Connecticut is still a stronghold of ultra- 
independency) who stopped his paper because the 
Editor took the same view as outstanding leaders in 
the Federal Council of Churches regarding the cruiser- 
building program—but who thought better of it and 
wrote a day or two later to countermand his dis- 
continuance. There was the Congregational naval 
captain who, on a similar occasion, denounced the 
Editor to the Board of the Publishing Society as a 
British naval propagandist, a traitor and wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, despite the latter’s oath of citizen- 
ship to defend this country, if need be, by bearing 
arms. 

I cite these instances, culled from many, to in- 
dicate the intense nature of the contrasts of view and 
temper freely exemplified in present-day Congrega- 
tionalism, though manifested for the most part in a 
more irenic and patiently open-minded spirit. There 
is hardly a single phase of our life that has not its 
opposite, or counterpart, among us; and it is doubtful 
whether there be a single important decision or pro- 
nouncement of our National Council that has not, 
either within the Council or outside of it in the fel- 
lowship at large, its dissentient minority, either si- 
lent or articulate. 

It is difficult to determine whether from a ma- 
jority standpoint the Congregational fellowship rep- 
resents to-day a force predominantly radical or pre- 
dominantly conservative. Perhaps in some respects 
we are a great aggregation of middle-of-the-roaders. 
That the evidences of an extensive and pronounced 
radicalism are constantly marked in editorial contacts 
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and correspondence, I state as a fact, without bias, 
and without either elation or apology. This radicalism 
is occasionally very belligerent and very critical, but 
in general it is intelligent, well directed, and well bal- 
anced. It is wide and varied in its aspects—theologi- 
cal, social, political—and in some radicals it is present 
in all these forms. It is both lay and clerical—though 
I think it predominates in the ministry, despite the 
letters of occasional laymen who think that progress 
would be more radical and more rapid if laymen were 
more in the ascendancy in church leadership. It is 
varied, also, as regards age. The heritage that the 
liberal Congregationalism of this generation owes to 
the past is nowhere more evident than in the liberal, 
and almost revolutionary, spirit, in letters from oc- 
togenarian and nonagenarian readers who are facing 
the end of their earthly labors with the courage of 
those who have faced the fact that one can not pray 
Thy Kingdom Come, and then expect things to re- 
main as they are. The note of youthful enthusiasm 
expressed in “Locksley Hall’ is in these veteran 
liberators: 


: Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of 
change. 


In estimating this radicalism I do not under- 
estimate the extent of the conservatism which exists 
alongside of it and which becomes at times the more 
reactionary for its presence. The evidences of this 
conservatism are at times as appalling as they are 
surprising. There are in our Congregational fellow- 
ship church members who profess allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace whose national and world outlook is 
dominated by the thought of war, and who see no dis- 
crepancy between the redemptive gospel of the Christ 
and the spirit and practise of militarism in the modern 
state. They are as far removed from the peace 
counsels and proposals of church leaders—such as are 
reported in this issue and such as have received, and 
will receive, the endorsement of the National Council— 
as anything could well be; and this fact suggests that 
a large, and possibly a somewhat neglected, task for 
church leadership is in converting the mass of church 
membership to the church’s idealistic programs and 
pronouncements. 

Nor is this true only in the sphere from which I 
have cited this illustration. Progressive and reaction- 
ary tendencies are manifest in every sphere of Con- 
gregational thought and inquiry. A round-table 
conference of Congregationalists upon any subject 
under the sun reveals as the discussion proceeds a 
variety of conflicting views very enlightening to any 
one who imagines that increasing unity has in any way 
meant increasing uniformity. 

If one rejoices in the way in which variety and 
conflict increasingly become surrounded with the 
patient and liberal atmosphere of the forum, there is 
equal satisfaction in the evident recognition that 
much of this diversity has real and underlying valid- 
ity in the fact that differences of ideals and ends 
often represent the opposite poles of normal experi- 
ences In a normal world. Is it to be regretted that 
differences which once constituted sects are now 
finding expression within the free atmosphere of a 
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single fellowship? Not if the grounds, and rights, of 
these differences be properly recognized. 

Here, however, we are concerned primarily with 
the fact, and another illustration may be worth pre- 
senting. The ritualistic tendencies within our fellow- 
ship have been pronounced in recent years and their 
extent is evidenced in a report in this issue anticipat- 
ing discussion at the Council. Is the extent of what, 
for want of a better term, might be called anti-ritual- 
ism equally realized? We doubt it; yet the evidences 
of it are strong and deep. Take, for instance, this 
characteristic expression of reaction in a letter re- 
ceived last year. It was a personal letter, and I must 
conceal its authorship, but from the standpoint of 
national and world eminence the layman who wrote 
it would, I believe, be readily accorded a place among 
the half-dozen men of chief fame and achievement in 
the Congregational fellowship. This layman wrote: 


Sometime I am going to write a scandalous screed on 
“Forgotten Orthodoxies,’’ showing how far modern Con- 
gregationalists have departed from the primitive 
principles of the Pilgrims they profess to revere, when 
they have adopted the ritualism, the sacramentalism, 
and the sacerdotalism of the Church of England against 
which they originally revolted. Not that I object to 
changes, but I like to have them in what I consider the 
proper direction, and it makes me angry to hear a Con- 
gregationalist called ‘‘orthodox’’ on the very views 
against which their original Protestantism was a pro- 
test, and surrendering all the progress which their fore- 
fathers hoped to establish in the New World. Going 
along Broadway all the churches seem to me as much 
alike as Ford cars, notwithstanding their diverse origin. 
The Baptists who started in free-love communism be- 
yond bolshevism, have become highly conservative and 
capitalistic, while the only difference between the Epis- 
copal Church and the Catholic is that St. Mary the Vir- 
gin uses more incense and candles than St. Patrick. 
Some day a lot of us are going to jump through the 
stained-glass windows and go over to the Quaker meet- 
ing-house, which, by the way, is likely to be the “‘Presi- 
dent Church,”’ in place of the First Congregational,in the 
next Administration. (This was written before Mr. 
Hoover’s election.) Why not be fashionable and get in 
on the ground floor? Probably I shall never dare to 
write such an article as I imagine, because it would 
make a muss and doubtless do no good. Anyhow it 
would not be a politic thing for a Congregationalist to 
pubtish, so I must apologize for bothering you about it. 


One might proceed thus to illustrate from end- 
less incidents the manifold actions and reactions that 
make up our Congregational life. But it is time to 
come to grips with deeper questions and realities. 
It is something to achieve an irenic attitude toward 
life; it is even more to create through that attitude 
the atmosphere of a forum in local churches and in a 
great national communion; but the ultimate question 
is concerning the ends and purposes, to the attaining 
of which our measure of liberty is directed, and the 
measure of its achievement. How vitally in the free 
and pleasant fellowship which we have created are we 
really attaining the character of Christian churches, 
truly embodying the spirit of Jesus in the modern 
world and faithfully carrying on the tasks and pur- 
poses that he came to fulfill? 

I confess that I can not answer that question with 
complacency or with any disposition to speak honeyed 


words. Out of innumerable confidences there comes 
an impression, which in some degree I share, that as a 
free people we are more successful in formulating ideals 
and programs than in carrying them into effect; that 
we are masters in the art of preparing the canvas and 
blocking in the broad masses, but that we lack the 
same mastership when it comes to detail. No re- 
ligious group has progressed farther than ourselves 
along lines of democracy in organization and thought; 
yet in actual, direct, popular influence may it not 
be said with some justification that we are surpassed 
by Methodist organizational efficiency and by Ro- 
manist persistency and zeal? It is with no real or 
adequate compensation that we are building up 
suburban churches composed almost wholly of the 
relatively well-to-do, while old strategic churches are 
abandoned, despite the fact that they are surrounded 
to-day with larger populations of needy and drifting 
people than they ever had in the days of their prestige 
and prime. One knows full well all the difficult fac- 
tors that enter into this problem; but is it incon- 
ceivable that the situation would offer rich results if 
we could meet it with a missionary vision equaled by 
a consecration of our resources? And is it incon- 
ceivable that we may yet have to meet this, and 
similar, situations along the lines of a great, awakened, 
impassioned, enlightened Congregational simplicity? 
Undoubtedly there is value in the tendency to-day 
of denominations to learn from one another, but 
Congregationalists will always lag behind Methodists 
in organizational efficiency and they are never likely 
to achieve the atmosphere or effects of historid Roman 
ritual. Our true genius lies in a different direction 
and our highest achievement, many believe, may be 
found in a quest for the future that has its roots in the 
Pilgrim spirit and genius of the past. 

Our great asset is our spirit. For the most part 
it is wholesome, and strong, and true, alike in minis- 
try and laity. If there were blue and discouraging 
days in my editorial life, the gloom could never stand 
the sunshine of the morning mail. More than any- 
thing else I have often wished that I could share with 
discouraged pastors the light and joy that have come 
to my own soul through the revelations of the depth 
of sincerity, the courage, the sweetness, the sacrifice, 
that make up the inherent worth of the great company 
who find in the free Congregational fellowship the 
way to God, the rule of devotion to Christ, and the 
glory of communion in things eternal. It is at this 
point that survey and questioning always end—in the 
treasure house of faith and the faithful, and in its rich 
inspirations. 

And now we are going up for our biennial rally. 
Let it be as the devout of Israel went up to Jerusalem 
—with vision in our eyes and with love and passion 
in our souls. Will it be simply “‘another convention,”’ 
a formal occasion of machinery and movement? Or 
will it be to catch through our formal organization 


' and the ties that loosely bind us some vision of the 


Congregational ideal as God’s prophetic patriots of old 
saw Zion: 

For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for 
Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until the righteousness 
thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof 
as a lamp that burneth. 
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The Salesman as a Revolutionist 
John R. Scotford 


BIEITHER the ordinary salesman who carries 
yh) «oan order book nor the super-salesman who 
| writes the advertisements commonly pro- 
bs fesses radical ideas. Their economic creed 
is utterly orthodox. Their aim in life is to make 
money by persuading the people to buy whatever 
they chance to be selling. They would resent the 
title ‘‘revolutionist”—yet that is precisely what 
they are. Salesmanship is threatening to turn the 
world upside down. 

Modern machinery is capable of turning out a 
staggering flood of products. The problem in the 
United States is not to manufacture but to sell. 
Our capitalists see dazzling possibilities of profits 
before them when there is a customer waiting to pay 
his good money for every package of the finished 
product as it drops from the endless chain of the 
machine. 

The job of the salesman is to find enough cus- 
tomers to keep our machinery running eight hours 
a day, five and a half days a week. The spontaneous 
purchases of our people would never do that, and 
so we have the ingenious device for stimulating human 
desires known as advertising. Our billboards and our 
magazines are adorned with pretty pictures of all 
manner of intriguing luxuries. The unwritten creed 
of the advertising man is that if only the people can be 
persuaded to want something badly enough somehow 
they will manage to pay the bill, usually on the in- 
stalment plan. His job is to whet the flame of human 
desire. To his credit it should be said that he is a 
thorough-going democrat. He does not turn up his 
nose at the poor working man. His instinct for 
profit tells him that the way to get rich quick is to 
sell everybody. 

The results of our super-salesmanship would 
utterly astonish us had we not become accustomed to 
them by slow degrees. Shop girls wear silk stockings, 
workingmen drive six cylinder cars, and almost every 
one has a radio. One luxury after another has been 
sold to the American family, beginning with the elec- 
tric iron and the vacuum cleaner, progressing by way 
of the washing machine to the electric refrigerator. 
What we desire we somehow get. 

After all, there is nothing mightier in all the world 
than the human desire. In a very large degree a man 
is what he wishes to be. We have been led to wish 
for luxuries, and we have gotten them. Just how we 
have managed is an interesting question. Fortunately 
we live in an economic and social order in which there 
is much elbow room. American life is surprisingly 
free from positive barriers of either caste or earning 
power—which has been our salvation. 

Various are the ways in which we have managed 
to pay the bill for our modern improvements. The 
“hired girl’ has disappeared from the ordinary Ameri- 
can home, and the washwoman finds that her clientele 
has greatly shrunk. Many a housewife washed the 
family clothes to save the price of a washing machine, 
and then kept up the habit. Unless a young woman 
is attending school she is expected to go to work and 


pay for her own silk stockings. Through correspon- 
dence courses and night schools many people have 
managed to increase their earning power. Many a 
married woman works, not to keep the wolf away 
from the door, but so she can buy the things she 
sees in the advertising pages. Young people seek a 
good education so that they can “‘have the things 
they want.” The building trades have organized and 
boosted wages until it is a rare bricklayer who does not 
drive to the scene of his labors. As for the poorly paid 
occupations—many of them have been abolished. 

In a quiet way, but most effectively, the sales- 
man has instigated a social revolution in this country. 
By dangling before the eyes of men and women 
tangible comforts which they wanted he has inspired 
them to increase their efforts until their means have 
at least caught sight of their desires. On the one 
hand, the salesman has greatly quickened the urge 
of the human spirit; on the other hand he has created 
a civilization in which material comforts are remark- 
ably well distributed. Neither the very poor nor the 
very rich are as conspicuous as once they were. All 
automobiles, including the despised Ford, now look 
and ride very much alike. From the outside of a car 
one can not tell whether a millionaire or a milkman 
is riding therein. That such a result should have 
been achieved in the United States with so little 
friction is most remarkable. 

But our salesmen are beginning to ply their 
trade in foreign parts. The domestic market can not 
absorb the total product of our machines, and so we 
are looking for new worlds to conquer. We are under- 
taking to repeat in other parts of the world what has 
been done in the United States. In many portions of 
South America most of the advertising in the news- 
papers already has to do with American automobiles 
and tires. Possibly the tire people are out to make hay 
before the good roads arrive. In foreign lands Ameri- 
can merchandise has an even greater power to awaken 
desire than in the homeland. The writer’s personal 
knowledge of these things is limited to South America 
and Mexico, but he imagines that the same principles 
apply elsewhere. The impact of American products 
has done much to awaken the countries to the south 
of us from their age-long lethargy. 

But will the revolution provoked by the salesman 
be as quiet and as bloodless in other countries as it 
has been in the United States? What is going to hap- 
pen as awakened human desires find themselves 
thwarted by antiquated systems of landholding, 
limited economic opportunities, and rigid caste sys- 
tems? In the past thousands of men have fought 
and died for the hazy and intangible ideal known as 
political liberty. If men will make real sacrifices for 
the doubtful blessing of a chance to vote, will they 
not go to greater extremes to obtain for themselves 
the undoubted convenience of an automobile? 

Mexico is a living example of what happens 
when an ancient and unjust economic order has the 
luxuries of modern life flaunted in its face. When 
Porfirio Diaz introduced modern improvements into 
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Mexico he planted the seeds of discontent which finally 
brought forth a’series of revolutions that turned the 
old aristocrats out of the country. The conditions 
in Mexico were probably never as bad as they are 
to-day in Bolivia and the upland valleys of Peru. The 
past lingers in the high Andes because it has not as 
yet proved to be a healthy climate or a profitable 
field of activity for the high pressure salesman. 

The comforts of life look as good to one man as 
to another. In fact, the less developed his mental life 
the greater store will he put by material luxury. No 
race has yet been discovered that is proof against the 
wiles of the American advertising man. What 
people want they are somehow going to get. Through- 
out the world we may expect social revolutions, if 
not the other sort. to follow in the wake of the auto- 
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mobile, the radio, the movie, and all the other con- 
traptions of American invention. 

An awakened desire is essentially a dangerous 
thing. We get a lot of satisfaction out of wanting a 
thing and then securing it. As time passes we tend 
to set our hearts upon better and better goals. The 
father seeks an automobile; the son starts after an 
aeroplane. But as people discover the limited satis- 
faction of merely material things some at least will 
turn their attention towards less tangible but more 
enduring blessings. The salesman is plowing the soil 
of human desires all over the world. The crop which 
will finally come up may startle him. The man who 
starts a revolution never knows where it will stop— 
and the salesman seems to have started several 
things. 


Youth Movement? 


Bert H. Davis 


GENIN, Mussolini, Gandhi, Mustapha Kemal, 
i) Q}) have some one factor in common. Different 
4! though their programs are, they possess in 
varying measures but abundantly the strength 
of youth support. Each leadsa type of “youth move- 
ment” in which the strongest force is the idealistic 
and practical courage and persistency of young people. 
“Flaming youth” indeed are these young followers 
of these and other outstanding leaders of the day, 
and they burn with the flame of unselfish service for 
an ideal. Selfish may be the leadership, as is some of 
the leadership in every social struggle, but these 
energetic young men and young women are fighting, 
as said Roosevelt of the 1898 volunteers, “in the best 
war they know about.” 

Granville Hicks, in the Christian Century.several 
months ago, wrote briefly and sanely on the topic, 
“No Youth Movement for America.’”’ He emphasized 
that many of the significant youth movements in 
Europe in 1926 were not linked with a program of 
social reform, but favored creative living as opposed 
to a mechanized civilization. Here was a struggle 
not for the saving of democracy or any other social 
or political system, but for the preserving of the in- 
dividual for his own sake. 

In some such cause we should expect to find the 
Protestant Christians of America. Their peculiarity 
has ever been their insistence on individual worth 
and freedom, and the progressive reforms urged by 
Protestant leadership have sought to release the in- 
dividual from pressure that might restrict his re- 
ligious and moral improvement. This is fruitful 
ground for liberalism. Walter Lippmann has well 
said that “the liberal assumes almost invariably 
that man is naturally good and: that he becomes 
morally perverted and deformed by being compelled 
to conform to artificial and tyrannical rule.” 

Where so fully as in Christian teaching is there 
the hope for a youth movement for creative and 
friendly and responsible living? 

Whence comes a youth movement? It must 
come, first, from youth. It can not be passed cown 
from the hoary heads. A mature adult program 
would lack incautious heroism, confidence in youth’s 
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abilities, possibility for future growth and action. 
Youth would create a simple program that would 
grow with its own momentum, hence not soon ex- 
hausted nor conquered. 

The leadership must ultimately be youth or 
youth-minded leadership. Mistakes of judgment 
will be excused if they come not from under-valua- 
tion or timidity. Young people echo the spirit of 
Paul as he wrote to Timothy, “Let no man despise 
thy youth, but be thou an example.’”’ Youth leader- 
ship has a time-sense. It supplies the vital spark at 
the proper instant. 

The American youth movement, if such there be, 
is that powerful and vital program that emerged from 
the International Christian Endeavor Convention of 
1927 in Cleveland. The plan was prepared for the 
program of a single organization, albeit one of world- 
wide extent and four millions of members. But within 
a few months, the Crusade with Christ had spread 
far beyond organization borders and was seeking out 
the hearts of young people everywhere, outrunning 
its own promotion. No religious or social challenge 
of the Western Hemisphere has had so immediate a 
development. Every factor of speedy communica- 
tion, rapid transportation, closely knit religious or- 
ganizations, and co-operative leadership favored this 
twentieth century Crusade. 

The Crusade is as yet in its infancy. It owns no 
formal organization, possesses a meager budget, pro- 
claims no new gospel. It uses the organization forces 
that existed, but into them it has breathed new life. 
The Crusade belongs to all the denominations, all 
the young people’s societies, all the churches. It is 
one more effective means for a uniting of Christian 
works, while coincidently loyalty to the individual’s 
own faith is increased. 

What are the objectives of the Crusade? As 
stated by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the In- 
ternational Society of Christian Endeavor, they are 
three. Crusade with Christ for Evangelism—the 
fundamental and timeless challenge for personal 
rightness first, above and before all else. A call to 
personal devotion in this objective in a socialized 
age! Then, Crusade with Christ for Christian Citi- 
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zenship—a goal that would include emphasis on in- 
telligent patriotism, on Christian education, on every 
aim for a better and holier social order, on the right 
use of the ballot and other powers of the citizens. 
Finally, Crusade with Christ for World Peace—the 
broadest extension of brotherhood, comprising not 
alone the outlawry of war, but the banishing of the 
causes of wars and the creating of a ministry of 
international and interracial helpfulness. 

Myself, my country, my world! Such was 
Fred W. Ramsay’s summary of the philosophy and 
method of the Crusade. The centering of the Crusade 
in the individual is startling and distinctive. We 
approach again the spirit of the Christ who labored 
among small groups and committed his gospel to a 
handful of apostles. 

The strength of this rapidly-forming youth move- 
ment is in its appeal to the spirit of adventure, its 
simple and strong conception of the specific mission 
of Christians to their own day, the recognition of the 
essential character of youth’s loyalty. To the Crusade, 
the Christian Endeavor movement brings modestly 
its experience in the commanding of young lives for 
definite service. Its democratic, youth-led societies 
and unions are Crusade centers. 


Mental Sanitation, 


The projects shared by Christian Endeavorers 
through the years—good citizenship, stewardship of 
time, money and ability, leadership training, right 
recreation, social service, prison work, devotional 
and evangelistic enterprises, youth discussional meet- 
ings, world peace projects—are now committed to 
the other Crusaders. More than thirty denomina- 
tions have endorsed the Crusade, accepting it in one 
form or another for their young people’s program. 
Monthly objectives and emphases have been set. 
Trained workers, both full-time and volunteer, are 
everywhere assisting. New literature appears. Pag- 
eantry and song aid the Crusade. Countless requests 
for information and counsel pour in upon the leaders 
of the movement. 

Is this America’s long-awaited youth movement? 

If it is, it is unlike any other known to the world. 
Its successes reveal the rea] character of a cruelly 
slandered generation. Refuting dire predictions, 
America’s youth movement is Christian in form and 
purpose, it is centered in the churches, it is idealistic. 
In a land where prosperity, the usual enemy of re- 
ligion, is unprecedented, a growing army of youth 
goes forward in a Crusade of the Spirit to offer their 
lives more abundantly to the leadership of Jesus. 


or Better Minds 


May Frank Chapman 


RIENDS go with me through a model home just 
| open for inspection. Everything is spick and 
span and apparently perfect. I wonder to 
myself if it will all work as perfectly as first 
appears. We sit on a downy couch in the living room 
to get the proper effect of the house. I pick up a 
newspaper and notice a front page picture of a keen- 
minded business man who lives in a model home near 
by. He has suddenly disappeared with millions of 
his partners’ money. On that same page is the pic- 
ture of a world hero who has refused to accept mil- 
lions for a patriotic service. My thoughts turn from 
better homes to better minds. 

What unsanitary conditions in a brilliant head 
tumble the structure of the man into prison walls? 
Which part of the machinery fails to function right? 
Why are some of the brighter minds of the country 
rotting within these prison walls? Even the fool 
knows that the unhealthy mind in trappings of 
luxury is as truly sick and sinister as one in environs 
of lowest poverty. 

A generation produces a half dozen wholesome 
minds, yet man dreams of a day when all men shall 
possess that most abnormal] blessing—common sense. 
Maybe we stir because intuition whispers of a spiritual 
sunburst just past the corner, and anyway God may 
be fooling man with immortality just around the 
sereen of earthly existence, as a prize for improvement. 
We are spurred to mental attainment by the thought 
that a mind rules our universe. We know that “Baby- 
lon in all its desolation is a sight not so awful as that 
of the human mind in ruins.” “I have all kinds of 
sense except common sense,” admitted a Jover to his 
promised wife, and his life and his offspring proved 
him to a be truthful man. We stir, too, because of a 


sort of feeling that we had best clear up our minds, 
or our machines of steel will rend us to pieces. When 
earthly houses fail us, we look farther. 

When will appear the model home in the mind 
of man? The perfect system of thinking? What a 
Herculean task just the Manager of Speech has; 
what vigilance on the part of the Superintendents of 
Motive Power! Imagine the care up in the room of 
the Camera Men in the offices of the Manager of 
Reflex Actions! These workers have been carrying on 
now for ages, but it looks as if we are in for a genuinely 
good scrubbing in the upper story before 1960. We 
are doomed for a good brain bath and general setting 
in order, all because of the loss of a whole Niagara 
Falls of Brains to the world! 

Fear bids us not tamper with such high-powered 
machinery as brains until we understand what we are 
about, so we study for better minds by study of the 
causes of our own conduct. We try to harness our 
emotions for the use of the headpiece—not for its 
destruction. Our education is remade only when 
minds to be educated are understood. Of necessity 
we get on the job, for cogs are gummed with a mass 
of rubbish,s o say those who apply for the task of 
repairs—the psychologists, the psychiatrists, the 
psycho-analyists—and we stand to our guns, for up 
in the Emotional Chamber we hear a riot that we can 
not curb! Now that religious incitations are ques- 
tioned, parents no longer depend on them for stopping 
the flood tide in the mental stream of their young. 

All this just as I get my passports to a final 
heaven and settle down to partake of my slovenly 
Joys! Now to be told that I must acquire a “social 
philosophy”” and correct my ‘mental attitude’ all 
round, or else see my country go to pieces! My re- 
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venge toward this Sanitary Department will be to 
lie down and die on their hands just as I have learned 
an atom of common sense. My children will not listen 
to me, so the scrubbing will have to be done again 
with them. The young never listen to the old until 
the young are old. The words of the old and wise are 
seldom acted out by the hands of the young, so in the 
beginning I warn my mental cleaners that they have 
a long way to go. 

What shall be used most successfully in purging 
my dirty mind? What for accelerating its rampage? 
Just how far my gray matter can be classified and dis- 
sected is yet to be seen. Certainly there is a vast 
amount of past thinking going into the junk-heap, 
and maybe a few jewels to be plucked out and re- 
burnished. ; 

Imagine a sort of infinitesimal housekeeper of the 
mind of man, chasing out the cobwebs of my brain 
with mop and broom. Interior decorators—then! 
Many an old grudge germ, hate microbe, prejudice, 
fear, grief, fetish, malice, jealousy, overgrown ambi- 
tion, undernourished virtue, chronic habit, impure 
desire, sickly inhibition, greedy bacteria, may go 
sweeping pell-mell down my spinal ladder. Out will 
come my pet aversions, my intemperances, self-abuses, 
my prized opinions, and all the old indulgences, as 
suspicions, ill temper, false pride, envy, gossip, re- 
venge roots, favorite feuds. How I love my old an- 
tiques—but there’s no room, nor use even, in the 
apartment basement for my grandfather’s old farm 
bell. 

If the dusting is not kept up every day I promise 
there will be sluggish service and gradual relapse, 
cross circuits, fuming, contentions, evil, moodiness, 
and a whole family of wrongs. Dull colors will creep 


A Floating 
M. O. 


since leaving Japan I have been going to 
write and tell the Leader of our interesting 
and pleasant visit with the Carys, but some- 

aby how the time is so filled up I have very little 
time left to do anything after preparing the lessons 
required. 

We left New York City late in the afternoon 
on a rainy day, and as we sailed out of the harbor it 
was like drifting out of dreamland. The skyscrapers 
one by one burst into light, and the little boats came 
out of the mist like fireflies here and there, while dear 
old Liberty refused to shed the beams of her light 
upon this fairy scene, but stood dim and indistinct 
like a hovering angel in the background. 

There were 110 in our little band, many of them 
making their first trip into foreign lands, others old 
travelers. Our flag, blue, with the big white albatross 
and the words ‘‘Floating University,” flew with all 
the other flags from the mast of the President Wilson. 

How appropriate it seemed that the boat named 
after our college President should house a university. 


*Mrs. F. C. Todd of Minneapolis, Minn., an active member 
of the Church of the Redeemer, is taking the course in the Float- 
ing University now encircling the globe. 
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into the furnishings from laziness, indifference, or 
complacency in the brain compartments, or warped 
notions, eccentricities, unsocial traits, if poorly over- 
seen. 

Whose business anyway if I want to stop the 
whole works and float? Thinking is hard work and 
slow. Why can I not sit in comfort and doze in the 
sun? If on the line of least resistance I can stay put 
and peaceful. Why bother about me? But up come 
these souls saying that I am clogging progress, muddy- 
ing the waters with my stagnation, breeding old-time 
diseases for my neighbor. What am I to do with 
Chippendale-Haviland-China thoughts? I do not 
know how to use electricity, so shall produce half- 
baked ideas. 

How rude of Science to turn its flashlight my way, 
blow the key and rob me of my pet thought habits. 
What nerve of Science to outrun Philosophy in the 
brain quarters and then yell that Philosophy must 
catch up or else this Lord Science will scrap the whole 
show! My alibi shall be (in acquiescence) that I do 
not savvy the cynical lip of the complacent horde 
(curling at those who seek better minds) yet who love 
to remain in the seat of authority, whereon they re- 
cline making loud blurred noises throughout unthink- 
ing days. So move in with new tolerances, hope, joy, 
spiritual values, social standards, humaneness, al- 
truisms, patriotisms, civic pride, righteous fervor— 
though they have all been put in before and never 
stay long. They fly out the window at the first breeze 
running through. Yet I will open up the front door, 
pay and pray for more light, if my benefactors but 
leave me my honest friend Doubt, a portion of im- 
perfection, a peephole of wonderment, and a backslide 
from my mental] domicile. 


University * 
Todd 


A big project was started. A university afloat! 
Could it be done? Is it possible to send boys and 
girls as one big family to live together, work and play 
together, under all conditions for eight months? 
Can they or will they do serious work, or will the 
multitudinous distractions be too much for them? 
Time alone will tell what the ultimate result will be. 
If the book knowledge does not prove as adequate 
as that obtained on shore, the larger education of 
meeting peoples of other lands, seeing how they live, 
play and work, catching glimpses of the problems 
which they face and the manner in which each is 
trying to solve them, also learning how to be good 
sports when things do not run smoothly, and the 
great lesson of adjustment to people and conditions, 
is worth much more than the mere book information. 

But there are those among the group who are 
earnestly working for college credit and are applying 
themselves assiduously to their tasks. They no doubt 
will be rewarded when they return. There is ample 
opportunity for good work, for we have some of the 
leading men in their various lines on our faculty. 
Dr. Edward Ross from the University of Wisconsin, 
the eminent sociologist, is the director of education, 
and he is indefatigable in procuring for us in every 
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port leading men to give us inside information of the 
political, sociological, educational, religious, and 
economic conditions of the countries in which we stop. 

On board ship classes were regularly held from 
nine until one and two to four. It was a great help 
toward warding off seasickness in many cases, for 
one’s mind was so occupied with the subject in hand 
it could not concentrate on how the ship was rolling, 
and if the stomach was feeling comfortable or not, 
although there were those who were only too de- 
lighted to have an excuse for not appearing at class. 

We were royally entertained in Cuba and spent 
a delightful day there, also in Honolulu, the only 
fault being that one day was not Jong enough. 

We disembarked in Kobe when we reached 
Japan and spent Christmas day in Kyoto, and a 
strange day it was so far away from home. 

It was good to find a warm welcome in a real 
home during the holiday season, when we arrived in 
Tokyo and were invited to a Christmas party at the 
Carys’. 

The young son, Harry, came to the hotel and 
conducted my niece and myself to the house, where 
we found Miss Hathaway, Mr. and Mrs. Cate, Miss 
Bowen, Mr. Grant, Miss Bridges and the young 
Japanese girl she has adopted, Mr. Stetson, two 
Japanese young ladies and a young Japanese man, 
I can not remember their names, the Cary family, 
that is Harry and young sister, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cary, making a happy family of seventeen to sit 
down to a most delicious turkey dinner with all the 
fixings. It certainly took away that lonesome feeling 
of being far away among strange people in a strange 
land. 

After dinner we gathered round the fireplace, 
very grateful for its cheer and warmth, for the weather 
was cold and the house does not have a furnace to 
keep them comfortable, and Mrs. Cary read a very 
pretty Christmas story, after which the little Japanese 
girl acted as Christmas fairy, and sang a verse of 
Holy Night, then proceeded to find gifts for every one 
hidden on the pretty Christmas tree standing in the 
corner. We all sang some Christmas songs, and then 
had to depart, as the hour was getting late and the 
street cars.-would cease running so frequently. 

I do not know whether you are aware that Mr. 
Cate married a Japanese girl. She is quite modern in 
dress and ideas, and a charming woman. 

The next day Mr. Cary came down and took both 
of us around to see all of the places our church is in- 
terested in, Blackmer Home, Midori Kindergarten, 
the new temporary church building, and another 
kindergarten building; the name has escaped me, but 
it is situated next to the temple where the Japanese 
marriages take place. Quite an appropriate location, 
is it not? The rooms are large and bright and have a 
beautiful outlook from the windows. 

The location for the new church if it is ever built 
is much better than the old one. Itis a good sized lot 
and situated on a hill, so it will never be hedged in 
with surrounding buildings. At present the building 
consists of one large room with a stage at one end 
and some two or three small class rooms at the other. 

Dr. Cary said the attendance at the preaching 
services was small, but the people like to come and 


talk with him in small groups where they can do some 
of the talking too. 

He is doing a wonderfully fine work, and I think 
they are both well fitted for the place. He is now 
starting a new project of trying to reach the people 


.through the press, and also over the radio, telling his 


message of love, faith and right living, through in- 
teresting stories. 

He is endeavoring to help all the religious or- 
ganizations to co-operate, and has_undertaken to 
print a page in the paper where the work of every 
religious body can be reported, so all can know what 
is being accomplished in this field. 

Mrs. Cary is enthusiastic, happy, conscientious 
and energetic in the work she has to do. 

They both wanted me to be sure and tell every 
one how happy they were and how they loved their 
work, the people and country, the only drawback 
being the necessity of being separated from their 
three daughters, who are studying in America. i 

We had only a short time to spend with Miss 
Hathaway, but she is so glad to be back again she 
just beams all the time. 

Of course there was no work going on anywhere, 
as it was their New Year vacation, so many of the 
teachers and students were away. Blackmer Home 
looked fresh and pretty with its new carpets’ and 
draperies. 

We were sorry we could not have a longer time 
in Tokyo, but I was anxious to visit Java and the group 
that went there had to leave earlier than the rest. 
It is a lovely place to go, and not nearly as warm as [ 
expected it to be. 

It strikes the visitor as the land of bounty and 
contentment. With the lavishness of nature in 
providing food, the little need for clothing, only a 
sarong and scarf, sometimes a coat, being worn, the 
simple dwellings and simplified housekeeping makes 
life easy to live and is not conducive to stimulating 
the ambitions and desires for the higher culture and 
refinements. 

The Dutch in their four hundred years have not 
been generous in providing free education for the 
people, and claim that they are incapable of high 
mental development, but have done what they could 
to discourage any thinking on the part of the people 
by transporting to a lonely island all highly educated 
Javanese under the excuse of their being dangerous 
characters. Some of the Javanese are anxious for an 
education and sacrifice much for it, but the great mass 
of them do not seem to care very much about it. 
The birth rate is large and owing to more sanitary 
conditions the death rate is decreasing, and there 
soon will be a grave economic problem of over popu- 
lation and food supply. The island is almost entirely 
under cultivation even to the tops of the high hills or 
small mountains. 

We were in Bangkok, Siam, for a week, and have 
been here in Rangoon four days. We will leave for 
Caleutta Saturday, the 23d, and spend a week going 
through Northern India, then sail from Bombay for 
Egypt. 

We shall spend Easter in Jerusalem. Won’t that 
be interesting? 

Rangoon, February 21, 1929. 
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BIRTH CONTROL: A SOCIAL SETTLEMENT PROBLEM 
IN HAWAII 


Uldrick Thompson 


Whatever the people of Honolulu undertake to do, they do 
with their might. From developing the sugar industry and the 


pineapple industry to a fabulous degree of scientific production, ° 


to educating all nationalities within their gates, it is all as one 
problem to these leaders of men. 

Education is free, beginning with the kindergarten up 
through the grades, through the high school and the normal 
school, and through the University of Hawaii. 

There is a Social Settlement worker in touch with every 
home in the Blessed Isles—whether the home be white or brown 
or yellow. Each year these Social Settlement workers meet in 
Honolulu, and for a week they discuss their problems. In only 
one particular are these men and women “‘behind the times.’’ 
They are opposed to birth control. 

There is in Honolulu a home and a school combined, known 
as the Girls’ Industrial School. The cottage system is used. 
In equipment and in devotion to the inmates, this institution is 
amodel. It was organized and developed and is managed by Miss 
Sterritt. Miss Sterritt is responsible to the Central Union 
Church, and no other body or individual has a voice in either 
the finances or in the management. ; 

Once each year, Miss Sterritt makes her annual report. 
Wednesday evening, ‘‘prayer-meeting night,’’ is devoted to this 
report. Usually there is a larger attendance than on any other 
evening. There is always one ending of this report—a plea for 
the sterilization of the unfit. 

Why? 

In 1922 there were in this institution about 145 girls. Of 
these only two were mentally normal. And nearly every girl, 
upon entering the institution, was tainted with one or both 
of the social diseases. 

By law these girls could be kept in this institution until 
they were eighteen years old. (I think the age limit was eighteen 
years.) Then, no matter what their mental or physical condi- 
tion, they were free to go out into the city to spread disease, and 
to reproduce their kind. 

The members of the Central Union Church are as fine a 
body of men and women as you can find on this earth. In 
business methods, in education, and in social affairs, they were 
abreast, or in advance, of the times. But they could not bring 
themselves to work for a law requiring the sterilization of the 
unfit. And year after year the unfit increased, and these good 
people paid the bills. 

When the Social Settlement workers held their annual 
conference in 1922, both Miss Sterritt and I asked to have a 
place on the regular program. But we were refused. On Thurs- 
day morning Miss Sterritt called and said: “There is to be an 
open forum to-night. This will be our only chance. Will you 
be present?”’ 

During the evening Miss Sterritt got the floor and expressed 
her views freely. Two bits of that talk still remain in my mind. 

The first was a sketch of a Portuguese family. There were 
seventeen children. Not one of these children was self-sup- 
porting. And the father and mother had been objects of charity 
for many years. ‘‘One day I met Manuel on the street. I knew 
there were seventeen children, and another coming. I asked the 
father, ‘Manuel, how many children have you?’ Throwing up 
both hands he exclaimed, ‘God knows! I don’t know!’ Now! 
Don’t you think that eighteen such children are enough for one 
family? And there will be more unless you Social Settlement 
workers give this problem all the influence you have!’ 

The second bit of that talk came as a climax to Miss Ster- 
ritt’s reply to the oft-repeated statement: ‘‘The time for action 
on this matter is not ripe! Even the time for public discussion 
of such questions is not ripe.’’ ‘“‘Will you set a day, no matter 
how far distant in the future, will you name a date when the time 
for public discussion will be ripe? Will the time be ripe when the 
new generation shall take up this problem? Will the time be 


ripe in a hundred years? Your budget this year called for 
$175,000. Next year you will need more. Will the time be ripe 
when your budget shall cal! for $200,000. Will the time be ripe 
when you need $300,000? When you need a half-million? Really, 
it seems to me when I see you side-stepping this problem year 
after year, it seems to me there can be only one explanation for 
your refusing to cut off this increase of sub-normals, this stream 
of criminals—you are afraid you will lose your jobs!’’ 

That was six years ago. Whether public opinion in Hawaii 
has changed during these years, I do not know. But of one fact 
we are sure. This subject of birth control is now being freely 
discussed, in all civilized countries. And free discussion is the 
first stage in reforms. No earthly power can now stop its prog- 
ress. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Indispensable Man 


There came unto me one of the prophets of the Lord, and 
he was a godly man, and one whom I held in Honour. And he 
told unto me his Tale of Woe. And he said, I have labored for 
Seven Years in the Synagogue of Green Pastures, for I came 
unto that place after a Most Successful Ministry in Still Waters. 
And behold, when I came, the People here were Divided and 
Discouraged. And in these seven years they have grown Strong, 
and Prosperous, and I am Happy here, and my Children are in 
School, and I like not to leave. But there is a Small and Restless 
Minority who are Insistent that I shall leave. And I know as- 
suredly that if I do, it will bring Disaster on the work that I have 
done. What is my duty? 

And I said, Leave. 

And he said, But think of the Disaster that will Ensue. 

And I said, It were better that Disaster should come from 
thy Withdrawal than from thy Refusal to go. 

And he said, What dost thou know about it save what I 
have told thee? 

And I said, Not very much. But I know that when a Small 
and Restless Minority have produced the effect upon the mind 
of the prophet of the Lord that these folk have produced upon 
thine, it is time to leave. Be not hasty about it, and leave 
sweetly and graciously; and see to it that thou restrain thy friends 
from making an Issue of thy Departure. 

And he said, There be other places I could go, but this 
place I love, and I am needed here. 

And I said, I know thy works, and thou hast done well. 
Complete the good that thou hast done by the noble manner 
of thy departure. And think not that thou art Indispensable. 
My friend Nebuchadnezzar had that notion about Great Baby- 
lon which he had builded; and the price of real estate went up. 
when he went to Grass. 

And he said, Art thou sure about that? 

And I answered, If I am not sure of that I will tell thee 
something of which I am sure. In the land which Christopher 
Columbus accidentally bumped into is a Vast Business enter- 
prise whose Prosperity was due to the Foresight and Organizing 
Genius and Business Sagacity of one man. And that man being 
aged died a year or two ago, and instead of the Corporation 
going into Insolvency, the Stock started up on the day after the 
Funeral, and is still going up. And now it appeareth that while 
everybody held that man in Honour, as was his due, there were 
and are Reforms, and Improvements, that have been waiting on 
the side-track for Fifteen Years till there could be a Change of 
Policies and an adaptation of Methods to New Conditions. 

And the prophet of the Lord said unto me, Thou art not 
giving me much Comfort. 

And I said, I know it and I am sorry. But no one of us is 
quite Indispensable, and every one of us must at some time 
learn that Humbling Fact concerning himself and his own work. 
Nevertheless, for all that he hath done shall the true workman 
have Glory, for the Work abideth though the Workmen fall by 
the way. And so the work abideth, what doth the Workman 
have of sorrow? His is the joy of Aevievement that Abideth. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THESE BIG-HEARTED, CLEAR-HEADED BAPTISTS 


Note was made in this paper of the decline of controversy 
among Northern Baptists. The Western Recorder, upon reading 
the note, relaxes into some real human smiles, touched with its 
own peculiar and entertaining sarcasm, and winds up by asking 
the “warbling, optimistic editor of the Baptisi’’ these questions: 
“Friend Baptist, how did you do it?) How did you get the hare 
and hounds all into a happy feast together? Or are you, after 
all, just having your little joke at the expense of your less versa- 
tile and brilliant friends?’’ 

We are never happier than when some keen querist comes 
with a question about the proper way to promote fraternity 
among Baptists. Even if his questions ravel out at the edges into 
hints of our silliness and insincerity, why not? Every ques- 
tioner must be permitted to indulge his own psychosis. It is all 
in the day’s running. Peace-making has never seemed to us a 
specially difficult art, and we hope to make it as simple as possible 
to our perplexed neighbor. 

First, then, the Baptist did not do it. The Northern Bap- 
tists themselves just kept talking while they worked until they 
talked themselves into a workable, understanding. And if any 
one doubts whether they have arrived ata workable under- 
standing and a genuine fellowship in the denominational program, 
let him visit any association or state convention or young people’s 
assembly from the Atlantic to the Pacific and see for himself. 

We are not disposed to disclaim such responsibility as 
properly belongs to us for the promotion of this fellowship. 
We did what we could to bring it about. When the storm came 
on we met it frankly and without flinching. We did not run to 
cover. We insisted on being guided by the facts. We hid noth- 
ing. We took no sides. We let all factions have their say in 
the columns of the Baptist. We let each spokesman define his 
own position, and consistently accepted his definition. We re- 
fused to construe, to misconstrue, and hold men responsible for 
opinions which they disavowed. We refused to think of them in 
the exclusive relation of “‘hare and hounds.”’ 

We believe that a person can be a loyal Baptist and at the 
same time be either a fundamentalist or a modernist, as either 
was willing to define himself; or he might be a loyal Baptist and 
not be classified as either a fundamentalist or a modernist, as 
either of them was disposed to define the other. We believed in 
and advocated free, open and fraternal conferences concerning 
divergent views of doctrine and policy. We never disparaged the 
actual differences of conviction among our brethren, or even 
suggested the possibility of any man being untrue to his con- 
victions. We never expected the time to come when such honest 
and profound differences would cease to exist among them. But 
we believed that they were essentially one in the historic prin- 
ciples of the Baptist movement, and that by tolerant discussion 
they would arrive at a working understanding and a genuine 
fellowship on the basis of those principles. Toward such a re- 
sult we wrought unceasingly.—The Baptist. 


* * 


IF OUR PAPERS ARE TO LIVE 


It is interesting to us to note that, in contrast to the atti- 
tude a few years ago, the public now understands why the re- 
ligious press, if it is to live under present-day conditions, must 
be, in some way, subsidized. The work of the religious journals 
is primarily educational and their educational influence reaches 
far beyond the limits of their subscription lists. It would not 
be difficult to make a long roster of gains that have been made in 
the world of religious thought which can be directly traced to 
the more progressive of our ‘American religious periodicals. 
We believe that their influence has been and is astonishingly 
underestimated by the public. Secular journalists like Don C. 
Seitz, however, make no such error. During a period when 
secular journals have come increasingly under the dominance of 
the counting room the religious periodicals have maintained 


their freedom. To turn them into profit-making mediums would 
be aa immeasurable tragedy. So keenly is this felt by the edi- 
tors of our leading religious journals that there isn’t one whom 
we know who wouldn’t at once resign his job if his periodical 
were forced into such a position of subservience to commer- 
cialism. He would do it as quickly as any clergyman of integ- 
rity would resign his pulpit under similar circumstances. This 
fact represents in our social order a value of unique significance. 
It is worthy of more than passing thought by people who wish to 
invest some of their money in enterprises which tend to offset 
the rapid process of thought standardization going on in the 
United States. In pointing out the significance of the religious 
press in his article in our 125th anniversary number, Mr. Seitz 
wrote: 

“Even the daily press has been compelled to sur- 

render to the advertiser. Speed commands. We no 
longer wait to read and care little for editorial digestion. 
The cultural press struggles against indifference, buried 
under get-rich-quick fiction and sexual diversion in ele- 
gantly furnished handbills prepared to carry soup and 
soap to the market-places. The marvelous products 
of human ingenuity in the way of television and the 
radio are informative but not convincing. They can 
not replace the printed word but they can and do di- 
minish its activity. Yet the use of printed paper has 
doubled within a little more than a decade. The daily 
press in America consumes six thousand tons per day, 
six-tenths of it weighted with advertising. The adver- 
tiser, not the editor, is king. . . . To have survived as 
the Churchman has done is a superlative service to man- 
kind.”’ 


We feel certain that readers of the Churchman wish to have 
this service continued.—The Churchman. 
* * 


A GIFTED CONTRIBUTOR 


The announcement of the death of Miss Katharine Lee 
Bates brings peculiar poignancy to the office of the Congrega- 
tionalist, where Miss Bates has been valued for almost half a 
century as one of our most notable contributors. 

The Congregationalist had the distinction of first publishing 
her poem, ‘‘America the Beautiful,’’ which appeared in its orig- 
inal form in the Congregationalist of July 4, 1896. The poem as 
then published bore the simple title ‘‘America,’’ and its repub- 
lication upon this page will give our readers an opportunity of 
comparing it with the revised form, in which it is sung by Ameri- 
cans throughout the land. 

In the Congregationalist of July 2, 1925, at the time when 
Miss Bates was retiring from her professorship in Wellesley 
College, after forty years of service, and in the issue as near as 
possible to the thirtieth anniversary of the original publication 
of her famous poem, an able account of the poem and its place 
in America appeared under the authorship of William Allen 
Knight, and in the same issue Beatrice York Houghton con- 
tributed a very interesting interview with Miss Bates with this 
reference to the source of the poem’s inspiration: ‘‘She (Miss 
Bates) and some friends had gone up Pike’s Peak and the vision 
from that great height exalted her soul into poetic fervor. The 
wide stretches of country—her country—the dizzy height which 
set her above it all, gave her a Godlike inspiration, and the lines 
which came into her mind were remembered, afterwards to be 
set down.’’ 

The place and interest of Miss Bates in the Congregational 
fellowship extended even beyond the years of her association as 
a contributor with the Congregationalist. She was the daughter 
of a Congregational minister and had spent all her life in a Con- 
gregational environment. 

Her life work was in Wellesley College, which bestowed upon 
her its highest honorary degree. She bore the honors that came 
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+o her with humble dignity, but it must have been a satisfaction 
to her, before her death, to see the wide acclaim accorded her 
poem “America the Beautiful’ (originally contributed to the 
Congregationalist), and the organized effort of many enthusiasts 
to have it recognized as our national anthem. Whether or not 
this movement now in progress will succeed, the poem is forever 
enshrined in the history and future experience of the American 
people. 

As is well known to readers of many years standing, this 
most famous of Miss Bates’s poems was only one of many that 
she contributed to the Congregationalist. A poem specially 
written for the Congregationalist appeared on the cover of our 
Thanksgiving Number of last year. We hope shortly to gather 
together many of these contributions which Miss Bates made to 
the Congregationalist and to publish them as a group.—The 
Congregationalist. 

* * 


OUR DIFFERENT REACTIONS 


What is the secret of our different reactions upon identical 
events taking place in different parts of the world? Two revolu- 
tions are now warring against established governments, in Mex- 
ico and in Spain. In watching these phenomena we find ourselves 
ardently desirous that the revolution in Mexico may fail, and 
just as ardently desirous that the revolution in Spain may suc- 
ceed. Two distinguished exiles from their native lands are now 
engaged in storming and railing against the established authori- 
ties at home. The one, Professor Salvemini, rages against Musso- 
lini of Italy—and we rejoice; the other, Leon Trotsky, bitterly 
assails Stalin of Russia—and we lament. Two great organiza- 
tions of labor, the American Federation and the British Trades 
Union Congress, have fallen on evil times. We are tickled silly 
at the plight of the former, and profoundly depressed at that of 
the latter. Here, surely, would seem to be a record of inconsis- 
tency! But we doubt if this is the case. On the contrary, we 
are inclined to feel that at bottom, in all these cases, we are 
moved by a single purpose and idea. What impresses us about 
the government in Mexico is that it is essentially a government 
devoted to the large liberties of the people, and that its enemies 
are fundamentally the agents of reactionary influences of indus- 
try on the one hand and of religion on the other. The Rivera 
government in Spain, per contra, is engaged in repressing the 
people in the interest of the military and social aristocracy, 
and its enemies, therefore, are the friends of freedom. Musso- 
lini, in the same way, is an enemy of democracy, but Stalin, 
whatever the dictatorial character of his rule, is laying deep and 
sure the foundations of the first proletarian government in the 
history of the world. As for the two organizations of labor in 
this country and in England respectively, the American Federa- 
tion is a nest of hoary tories who would have labor join hands 
with capital in the joint exploitation of the people for mutual 
profit, whereas the British Congress is seeking the economic 
enfranchisement of all the citizenry of England. Our guiding 
star is the common people—their freedom, happiness, and abiding 
good. It is this which determines our reactions upon events.— 
Unity. 


* * 


OUT OF MY POVERTY 


What can a man do if he is poor? Is it not true that pov- 
erty shuts the gate of opportunity against the man who has 
nothing? Is it not a matter of common observation that no one 
can hope to accomplish anything unless he has the solid backing 
of wealth? It may seem so at times, and yet we have only to 
look around us to see that it is not so. The poor boy is not so 
greatly handicapped as we have thought. Wealth is often a 
much greater disadvantage in the struggle of life. 

Tycho Brahe made all his discoveries amongst the stars 
without a telescope. America was discovered by a man who had 
to beg for the ships and money to make the voyage across the 
unknown seas. Turner painted his masterpiece for the National 
Gallery out of broken'teacups. What a galaxy of brilliance the 
poor men of the ages provide! Samuel Johnson knew what bitter 
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draughts men had to drink from the well of poverty. The poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, generals and merchant princes of the 
past all tell the same story. And to-day it is still true. Edison 
was a poor boy; the hunchback Steinmetz was devoid of wealth 
and did not care for it; three of our Canadian provincial premiers 
were once hired men on the farm, and that not so long ago. 
Most of our great preachers are from poor homes, and they know 
what poverty means. In fact, it looks rather as though poverty 
acts rather as a spur than as a drag on youth. 

What are you going to do out of your poverty? You can 
get an education; you can become a leader amongst men, with 
never a dollar in your pocket; you can write, you can speak, you 
can live, and do it so well that men will forget that you are poor. 
Thank God, poverty does not close the door against either brains 
or goodness. We never ask how much money the saint has 
amassed; in fact, if he has very much the crowd is apt to discount 
his goodness very considerably. 

And you need not be miserable because you have little of 
this world’s goods. It will not even prevent you from getting 
the very best wife in the world. It may sort out the best from 
the fortune hunters, but it will not prevent the very finest woman 
you ever knew from sharing your lot. If she refuses because 
of your poverty, she is not the best. If men realized just how 
little money means in human happiness they would not sell their 
souls for the tainted dollars which sink them in the mire from 
which few are able to emerge. If you are poor, don’t fret, but dig, 
and you will find that the man who is willing to work will seldom 
fail to find both happiness and some degree of prosperity.—The 
New Outlook (Toronto). 


* * 


ANOTHER DEBATER MEETS THE BISHOP 


Our Methodist conservatives and progressives will find 
themselves in happy accord if they will read the debate printed 
in this month’s Current History. 

The debaters are Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes and Bishop 
F. J. McConnell. The question is, ‘“Does Science Require a 
New Conception of God?’’ Professor Barnes says ‘‘Yes.’’ Bishop 
McConnell says ‘“‘No.’’ 

Unfortunately, there is no rebuttal by the professor to the 
bishop’s reply. That. would make even more interesting read- 
ing than his opening for the affirmative. 

For Barnes starts out with exactly the sort of easy assurance 
which Clarence Darrow showed when he and Bishop McConnell 
debated on materialism. He produces the very latest that 
science has proved or guessed at, putting no trust, of course, in 
what science was saying on the same subjects seventy-five years 
ago. 

And then he sets over against his science of 1929 an idea of 
God which competent theologians abandoned long before the 
scientists had found there was anything smaller than the atom 
or anything larger than the nearest galaxy in the skies. 

He does not seem to know what the modern idea of God is, 
but constantly he goes back to “the old conception of God,” 
and by implication puts that conception into the thinking of 
to-day’s theology—that God is ‘‘a venerable and somewhat 
gigantic being, resembling man in every detail.’’ 

At the last Professor Barnes refuses to admit that a theo- 
logian has any better equipment for this sort of argument than 
the scientist. This is the more interesting because of what fol- 
lows. Bishop McConnell asks for no clerical rebate. 

A Methodist will no doubt read the bishop’s answer with 
prejudiced eyes. Making large allowance for that, his article 
must have been a bewildering revelation to the professor of his- 
torical sociology. 

For, instead of finding in his opponent a benignant old 
dodderer with a side-whisker mentality and a holy tone, he is 
confronted by a mind as keen and alert as his own, no less at 
home than himself in the social and physical sciences, and, in the 
realms of mathematics and philosophy, soaring where he has 
laboriously slogged along on foot.— Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A REPLY FROM MR. SPOERL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The answers to the question “‘What is Humanism?’’ appear- 
ing in the issue for April 20, are of considerable interest. Un- 
fortunately, the close agreement of all the citations from human- 
ist sources which make up the article is equaled only by the con- 
sistent way in which all are misinterpreted by the author. More 
unfortunate still is the determined introduction of the word 
“atheism’’ into the discussion. Regardless of what this word 
may mean to a logician, for others it invariably carries the sug- 
gestion of the denial of God. 

In subjecting these citations to a careful examination, it 
becomes evident that not one of them involves the denial of God. 
I have examined other humanist writings with some care and 
certainly with much sympathy, and the total impression to date 
is summed up in the idea that irrelevance and not denial is the 
significant word of humanism where the criticism of theism is 
concerned. This, by the way, is precisely why humanism is not, 
in the words of the author, “‘very old in the history of philosophy.” 
It is also the reason why humanism is strictly in accord with 
science, which the author denies. 

If the humanists will permit me to do so, I should like to 
suggest that the attitude of humanism may well be expressed by 
the following proposition: God or no God, destiny or no destiny, 
purpose or no purpose, immortality or no immortality, the fact 
remains that we are alive in this world, faced with the task of 
making as much as we can out of the lives that we have. Re- 
ligion thus becomes the technique of facing life. And facing life 
is the one thing that people have consistently avoided ever since 
the beginning of time. Perhaps it is not impertinent to point 
out that an overwhelming amount of organized religion has al- 
ways lent itself to relieving mankind. of this very responsibility 
by offering shadowy substitutes for life instead of insisting that 
people do their own actual living for themselves. 

The humanist, like the true scientist, it seems to me, does 
not, and should not, deny God. His actual knowledge does not 
warrant his doing so. What he does is to point out the irrelevance 
of God from the standpoint of the vital and unquestionably 
fundamental interests of human life. We can not know the truth 
about these speculative matters. Since this is the case, is not 
this uncertain ‘‘truth’’ irrelevant, in terms of essential activity? 

The belief in God, in the face of technical uncertainty, is a 
matter to be decided solely by individual judgment. In any 
case, life, to be satisfactory, must be lived in terms of itself. If 
‘such an outlook be atheism, so be it. To some of us it looks like 
the purest and strongest kind of truly spiritual religion that has 
been devised in many a day. It means cultivating individual 
power, which we can do if we make the effort, rather than waiting 
upon a power which may or may not exist. There is no mistak- 
ing the existence of the one kind of power in the world; and we 
ought to keep it in the world, however it may be labeled to suit 
individual taste and preference. 

It seems likely that the attempt to pass humanism off as an 
immature and transient affectation is doomed to failure. If we 
believe in freedom, why do so many of us persist in this attempt? 
Tf we are to make the most of life, we must realize its possibilities 
to the fullest degree. The humanist seems to prefer to begin 
with the most flagrant necessity, which is hardly an unworthy 
undertaking! 

Notice this quotation from the article in question: “I am 
firmly convinced that no religious body can discard its belief in 
God and continue to live.’’ This is typical of nearly everything 
that has been written in support of theistic doctrine. It does 
not seem to matter if God is discarded so much as it matters 
when the belief in God is discarded! Such an implication is to 
be found everywhere in religious literature. Evidently the theists 
feel that the belief in God is more important than the actual 
existence of God. Or, in other words, opinions are more im- 
portant than facts. Agree to any progressive demonstration so 


long as you do not disturb a contradictory belief! And this from 
those who profess an utmost loyalty to truth! Our circum- 
scribed “‘liberalism’’ scores again! 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


P. S. Reply to J. R., issue of November 17, 1928: Who 
wants to be a Universalist? (Merely an academic question: 
bombs are out of season.) 

* * eo 
THE CHANGES OF TIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am sending you a newspaper clipping that may interest 
some of your readers: 


Landmark to Be Razed 


The Union Universalist Church that has stood since 
1841 on the burying ground plot, 3 1-2 miles south of 
College Corner, was sold at public sale, Saturday, to Mr. 
Clem Slack at his bid of $170.00. He will tear the build- 
ing down and remove it to his farm a half mile north on 
the Contrearas road. 

The stone foundation was bought by Mr. David 
Wehr. Pews sold for an average of $2.50 each. 

Mr. Albert N. Miller bought a chair in which his 
great grandfather, Mr. John Miller, sat. He lived near 
the church, was a member of it and attended every ser- 
vice. The chair had long legs and a rounded back and 
was much more comfortable to sit in than the plain, 
straight-backed pews, then thought the proper furniture 
for churches. Mr. Miller prizes the chair for its antiquity, 
and because his ancestor occupied it. 

John Miller is buried in the Universalist graveyard 
and his son, John, Albert’s grandfather, is buried there 
also. The elder John built the house on the old Moon 
place which Mr. Callahan now owns. . 

The amount realized at the sale was $240.00 over 
expenses. This sum will be added to the fund for the 
permanent caring of the graves of those buried there. 


This church has joined the caravan wherein pass the 
country store, the country blacksmith shop, the country school, 
and the country church. 

In my time I have known in this community three Methodist 
churches, two Baptist, two Universalist and one Dunkard, that 
are gone, and there are several others that are just waiting for a 
few more funerals, then they go. One Methodist church had a 
hinged ceiling that could be let down, forming an inner secret 
room wherein was held communion. 

We tried to make a community center of this church, but the 
location was against it, so rather than let it go to rack and ruin 
it was sold and the proceeds added to cemetery fund. The pulpit 
and pulpit chairs were presented to the Christian church of Ox- 
ford. Many remember the famous May meetings held here until 
they attracted such an undesirable crowd that they were dis- 
continued. 

We say farewell with a sad heart, but such are the changes of 
time. 

M. E. Bowers. 

Oxford, Ohio. 


* * 


WHOM MISS ELLIS SOUGHT OUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We of the “‘by-ways and hedges’’ who had been far from 
association with and the atmosphere of the Universalist church, 
in which we grew up, want to add our tribute to the memory 
of the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, who sought us out and assured us 
that we could at least be members of the State Convention 
church, and whose visits we shall always count among the 
precious things. 

Swi B. 
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The General Convention at Work 


DILIGENT IN SERVICE 


We have often called attention in these columns to the 
diligent, consecrated service being rendered on our behalf by our 
representatives in Japan. A small band of consecrated people 
is giving practical expression to our ideals and hopes of universal 
brotherhood. They are speaking in the universal language of 
loving service the gospel which we profess. 

Recent reports received from Japan show that in spite of 
difficulties and handicaps these brave and loyal apostles of the 
larger faith continue to see visions and dream dreams of greater 
things still to be. The newest mission point, Osaka, continues 
to grow in numbers and effectiveness. Thanks to the co-opera- 
tion of the Women’s National Missionary Association, Mr. 
Mizumukai, our minister in Osaka, has been able to devote his 
full time to the church during the past year, with corresponding 
gains in the work done. A group of Japanese business men in 
this great city is interested in the building of a church to take 
the place of the rented building we are now occupying. 

In Nagoya, Mr. Nagano continues his broad service not 
alone for the church and the community but for the surrounding 
country. Mr. Nagano is honored as the pioneer leader in this 
city along the lines of social service. He is the directing and in- 
spiring spirit back of much that is being done by others for the 
welfare of the community. Details of some of his work were 
given recently on this page in a letter from Dr. Cary. 

The work in Shizuoka and at the various centers in Tokyo 
goes forward steadily and quietly but none the less effectively. 
There is a growing recognition of our work by the other mis- 
sionaries in Japan and a new spirit of co-operation in all good 
works. One interesting development is the service to workers in 
factories, to prisoners in jails and to the sick in hospitals which 
Dr. Tsuga of the Tokye Church has carried on. 

Miss Hathaway has returned to Japan, whose people she 
loves. All the other workers rejoiced to see her and gave her a 
royal welcome. Miss Murai, whom many came to know during 
her stay in America, is also a welcome addition to the staff of 
workers and is making a place for herself in the Blackmer Home. 

In Korea, our first mission on the continent of Asia, Mr. 
Cho has been pioneering for the broader faith. In spite of dif- 
ficulties which he has encountered he has gone steadily forward 
in his attempts to plant a liberal church among his home people. 
Many of these difficulties we can not write about. If the full 
story could be told, it would read like some of the experiences of 
the apostles in the early Christian Church. It is probable that 
some time in the near future Mr. Cho will be joined in his work 
in Korea by two other Koreans now in college in Japan, one a 
preacher and the other a medical student. A real opportunity is 
opening here for us if only we are wise and generous enough to 
grasp it. Perhaps this next should not be written because of the 
personal element it involves. However, our people ought to 
know that this work in Korea is being supported financially not 
by our Mission but from the salary received by Dr. Cary for 
teaching. In addition to all of his work in the churches in Tokyo, 
he finds time to teach that he may turn the receipts over to work 
which he feels must be done—and there seems no other way to 
accomplish it. Thus all of our workers in Japan and Korea are 
spending themselves to the uttermost in our cause. 

The spirit of our workers may be summarized in the follow- 
ing report of a sermon given by Miss Hathaway at the mid-year 
meeting of the mission workers held in Tokyo recently: 

“The psalmist had no doubt many a dark day when it was 
difficult to see the future, but he had perfect faith and trust in 
his Heavenly Father. I have been brought up in a church which 
has for the fifth point of its faith the final harmony of all souls, 
with God, and it is hard for me to understand how those who do 
not believe so can go on. 

“Tt has been said that because of this belief we do not work 
so earnestly as others; but that is just the reason why we should 
work earnestly. Unless we have faith in final success, how can 


we work? Since we have this faith we must surely work earnestly 
and confidently. We must work with God to carry out His 
work. In each heart the good and the evil struggle. If we work 
with God we must conquer. Not only must we struggle to con- 
quer evil in ourselves but we must do so to conquer evil in others. 

“‘We must not simply believe. We must have a perfect 
conviction of the truth of final success. 

“The youth of to-day demands proof. It tears everything 
to pieces. Oh, if we could only find some way to give them con- 
viction! Oh, for the faith of the Psalmist. God does not reveal 
everything to us. Much He has revealed through Jesus Christ 
but not everything. How can we get this faith into the people. 
we meet? Can we not do it better when we have this perfect 
conviction ourselves? Can we not say with the poet:— 


“*‘T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care.’ 


Thus I can go on and work no matter how dark the way may 
seem, because I have this perfect conviction of success of the- 
outcome.’’ 

The Stetson family sails from Japan on April 30, arriving in 
San Francisco on May 15, for their year of leave in America. 
This first term of service has been a strenuous one for them and 
they will be welcomed home for this much needed rest with the 
greeting, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servants.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Stetson will be heard at some of the Summer Institutes and State- 
Conventions, although our purpose is to allow them to rest as. 
much as possible. 

Miss Hathaway has taken over the work which Mrs. Stetson. 
has been doing as treasurer of the Mission. This is no small 
task and means one more duty for Miss Hathaway—undertaken 
cheerfully for the sake of the cause. 

But again we come to the most serious problem connected 
with the Mission—to be found not in Japan but here at home— 
the lack of adequate financial support by many of our local 
churches. Year after year this problem persists, although no 
exorbitant sums are asked from any church. If all would do 
their proportionate share there would be no problem. We shall 
soon publish a list of churches which have contributed to the 
Mission so far this year. 

At this time we want to call attention to a request which 
is being sent to each State Convention to raise a certain quota 
for the Mission. This plan, used several years ago, brought 
forth the largest contributions from churches and conventions 
in the history of the Mission. The Board of Foreign Missions 
earnestly appeals to each state to raise at least the minimum. 
asked for. It can easily be done if all our ministers and people 
will help. The budget of the Board is only $18,320 for the year. 
If every reader of this will urge proper action the results will 
easily be obtained. 

The minimum quotas requested of the various states are: 
Alabama, $100. California, $200. Colorado, $25. Connecticut, 
$1,000. Florida, $100. Georgia, $100. Illinois, $600. Indiana, 
$300. Iowa, $100. Kansas, $100. Maine, $1,200. Massa- 
chusetts, $4,000. Michigan, $300. Minnesota, $200. New 
Hampshire, $250. New Jersey, $200. New York, $4,000. 
North Carolina, $50. Ohio, $600. Pennsylvania, $400. Rhode 
Island, $600. Texas, $25. Vermont, $250. Wisconsin, $200. 

A letter just received from Japan calls attention to one 
great need—great from the point of view of service though not 
in cost. It is a request for $25 per month for a secretary for Dr. 
Cary—absolutely essential for the best interests of the work. 

Is there some church or some individual who would assume 
this expense and furnish Dr. Cary with this much needed worker? 
Only $25 a month, or $300 a year—but what a help it would be! 
Correspondence with the Executive Secretary of the General 
Convention is invited. 
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Day of Fortune. By Norman Matson. 
(Century Company. $2.50.) 


It is a far cry from a Norwegian fjord 
where “‘the glacier came down almost to 
the shore, white water gushing from under 
the clean blue of its jagged ice,’’ from 
“‘Aasen with its field unmarred by bowl- 
ders ... with rowan trees and birches, hazel 
thickets and ... apple trees,’ to drab 
city streets, to poverty and hardship in a 
noisy tenement. Mr. Matson has drawn 
with great vividness the adventures of a 
Norwegian-American family who seek 
fortune and success in the new land of 
America. Ola and Anna Maria come with 
their children to Chicago, but all they 
give to them is a heritage of expectations 
unfulfilled, of fortune almost within their 
grasp but ever elusive. The same story is 
continued in the life of their child, Mary, 
whose fine character runs like a silver 
thread through the book, and in the lives 
of her children. Mary, with her memories 
of flower-filled fields in Norway, with her 
longing for quiet and solitude which is 
impossible in the great city, gives to her 
children something which is not entirely 
crushed by the standardizing process of 
American schools. The eldest son, Peter, 
especially, has elements of romance in his 
nature which survive the deadening pro- 
cess of mass ‘‘education’’ and leave him 
ever hoping and dissatisfied, ever reach- 
ing towards a goal which is just beyond his 
reach. 

There is little plot in the story, but the 
impressions left on the mind of the reader 
are vivid and disturbing. Glimpses into 
the soul of a child, of a boy, of a young 
man, hopes and fears, and longings, dis- 
appointments and fervent joys—all are 
presented in forceful language with a 
power of dialogue which carries the reader 
to the end of the tale with sustained and 
enthusiastic interest. 


M.S. 
* * 
John, John, and His Son John. By 
Gertrude Capen Whitney. (Boston: 


The Four Seas Company. $2.50.) 


The author of ‘‘John, John, and His Son 
John’’ has made somewhat fantastic use 
of a sentence wrongly attributed to John 
Bunyan. ‘Here but for the Grace of God 
lies John Bunyan.’’ The novel depicts the 
forces playing on the lives of three genera- 
tions of a family of.the name of Tenter— 
characters who are human creatures in 
spite of their fanciful names. The purpose 
of the story, as the author announces, is 
to show that “egotism and self-opinion, 
idealism, practicality, grace and cosmic 
consciousness work through the lives of 
every one of us.... These influences 
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work on and help to shape our characters.” 
One is conscious all through the story that 
the writer is determined to make this 
point at all costs. 

John Tenter, imprisoned in America, 
1820, for debt, is freed by money given 
by a youth attracted by the beauty of 
John’s baby son. John sees in this inci- 
dent a mark of divine Providence, and 
names the boy “‘Here but for the Grace 
of God lies John Bunyan.’’ The life of 
this boy, known to his schoolmates as 
John, is depicted from infancy to age, and 
the story centers principally in him, and 
in his family. The first child, ““Here but 
For,’’ in accordance with his name, as- 
sumed responsibilities indiscriminately and 
he finally died a martyr to his self-appoint- 
ed mission. The second child, ‘“‘Grace,’’ 
expected that her desires and demands 
should be responded to without murmur- 
ing. The third child, ‘‘God lies,”’ ‘in whom 
God dwells,’’ was a thinker and a dreamer, 
a balance for the others. The fourth 
child, John Bunyan, was turbulent and 
domineering, cruel, sometimes impatient 
with his father’s brooding character. 
Through much sorrow and suffering he 
works out his own salvation and proves 
how powerful were the forces which, al- 
most unknown to him, were moulding and 
fashioning his life. 

The whole story, although somewhat 
labored, contains an interesting philosophy 
of human development and accomplishes 
the object which the author desires—to 
make more evident to her readers that 
“standing upon the plateau of experience 
and understanding, considering all the 
influences of all the forces playing upon 
us through father, mother, sister, brother, 
husband, wife, friends, society, the world, 
honestly we may say, ‘Here am I, epit- 
ome of the experiences of my life, sythe- 
sized, moulded by the outer and the inner 
forces playing upon the soul of Me.’’ 

M.S. 


* * 


Pines of Jaalam. By Daniel Chase. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 


It is a significant and healthy sign that 
more novels dealing with the land and 
country people are being published than 
in the early post-war years. We still 
have a writer like Aldous Huxley reaching 
the reading public with his clever tales of 
sex abnormality, but at the same time an 
antidote is provided by a novel like 
“Joseph and His Brethren.’’ ‘‘The Pines 
of Baalam,’’ written by the author of 
“Hardy Rye,”’ brings us out of the crowded 
places and we live for a time near the 
little town which is so dear to the author 
himself. One can fee: that the writer is 
part of the community of Jaalam and 
knows the life there and loves it. ‘Since 
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one must live in a common holding,’’ he 
says, “what better than one in which you 
may know every one of whatever condi- 
tion? We miss the city narrowness and 
are the better for it.’’ 

Lavinia, the heroine of the novel, finds 
herself the means of "support of three 
souls dependent on her, and she takes up 
her burden with resentment in her heart. 
“Shut in, bound down, unskilled in any- 
thing, burdened beyond bearing,’ she 
finally finds the solution to her economic 
problem by changing the unproductive 
farmland into a great nursery for trees. 
Before success comes to her, she is tempted 
to sell her land, and then she finds that 
the lure of it is too much for her, ‘I’m so 
poor that I can’t see how I’m going to 
hang on to it, and yet I’m so giad that I 
could kilt up my skirts and dance a horn- 
pipe,’’ she says, when she has refused an 
offer to sell. Once the land is securely 
hers comes a passion of possession which 
makes her hungry to increase the extent 
of her holdings, and for a time everything 
is sacrificed to that absorption. At the 
height of her success she begins to lose 
the love of family, the neighbors of Jaalam 
look askance at her and she almost loses 
the love of the man who has been waiting 
for her all the time. 

Lavinia is but the background against 
which is pictured the marsh and the 
stream, the plain and the town; the de- 
scriptions are vivid and picturesque; the 
writing, without being brilliant, is read- 
able and good; the healthy air of the out- 
of-doors blows through the book like a 
fresh breeze. 

M.S. 


* * * 


A CITY STREET 


That there were trees 

In Orchard Street, 

Song birds upon the bough, 
Blue violets among the grass, 
Seems past believing now. 


But even so in Orchard Street 
They know that May has come— 
By. window-sill and crowded stoop 
Bee-like, the voices hum. 


A flower wagon trundles by, 

A hurdy-gurdy plays, 

And beauty comes to spirits there 
In many mystic ways. 


For there are dreams in Orchard Street 
And cooling winds and rain— 

And love and pity and the peace 
That follows after pain. 


And fluttering hosts of children there, 
Fragile and pale and sweet— 

Ah, beauty finds a fadeless May 

In barren Orchard Street! 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


A rather unusual opportunity will pre- 
sent itself to all unioners just before the 
General Y. P. C. U. Convention at At- 
lanta this summer, and it is hoped that a 
good many will be able to take advantage 
of it. That is the fact that we will hold 
the regular Southern Institute, a joint 
Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the General 
Sunday School Association, and the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
during the five days immediately pre- 
ceding the young people’s convention. 

The reason for doing this is two-fold; 
first the fact that those who would nor- 
mally come to the Southern Institute 
probably would not be able to go to both 
it and the convention were they held at 
different places and times, thus we make 
it possible for them to attend both; the 
second for the benefit of those who are 
coming to the convention and might at- 
tend the institute as well. You often hear 
the objection, ‘“‘Well, it’s so far to go for 
just four days.’’ Here is an opportunity 
to spend ten days, almost, in Atlanta. A 
chance to get there before the crowd and 
have an opportunity to really know the 
Southern young people. And _ getting 
acquainted before the convention begins, 
you will find your enjoyment of the con- 
vention vastly increased. If it is your 
first convention here is a chance to know 
people before it starts, for there is an in- 
timacy about an institute which makes 
acquaintance much more firm than at a 
convention. 

The courses offered, as is usual at the 
Southern Institute, will deal with the 
work not only of the Y. P. C. U. but of 
the church school as well, with the addi- 
tion of courses in missionary education. 
The exact program has not been finally 
decided upon, but it is probable that these 
courses will be offered: New Testament; 
Story Telling; Worship; the Mission Book; 
the Y. P. C. U. Clinic; some sessions of a 
model union, and perhaps some other 
things. The faculty already secured in- 
cludes Mary Slaughter of Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Harold Scott of Camp Hill, Ala.; 
Rev. Ladie Rowlett of Atlanta, Georgia; 
and Dorothy Tilden of Detroit, Michigan. 
A few others will no doubt be added be- 
fore the time of the convention. 

Now the point is this: A number of 
unions of course feel that they can not 
afford to send delegates to both a con- 
vention and an institute, because generally 
the biggest part of the expense is the rail- 
road fare. But the fact remains, there is a 
certain definite advantage to each of these 
affairs which can not be secured from the 
other. At convention one gets an idea of 
the size, importance, and geographical dis- 
tribution of the Union,-an opportunity of 
meeting young people from all over the 


country, and to understand why the Union 
is doing the things that it is doing. A 
convention must of necessity be a business 
and inspirational meeting. On the other 
hand at an institute (for most of our In- 
stitutes are sectional, drawing their con- 
stituency from a comparatively small 
area), one gets not only this broader view 
of the Union but the knowledge that is 
necessary for the formation of a good, 
strong, and fundamentally sound local 
organization. 

At Atlanta this summer we are giving to 
the young people of the unions an oppor- 
tunity to get both of these things at the 
same time. To those who are interested 
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in the church school and missionary work 
we are giving an opportunity to get that 
just as they would at any institute, and in 
addition the chance to attend the General 
Convention of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and become better acquainted 
with that organization. 

Those then who are planning to go to 
Atlanta had better consider seriously the 
possibility of going early and attending 
the institute as well. Those who would 
go to the institute would do well to con- 
sider remaining for the convention. The 
institute will open Friday night, the fifth 
of July, and close on Wednesday noon of 
the day the convention opens. Regis- 
tration will be $1, and board and room for 
the institute $10. Send reservations to 
Rey. Clinton Scott, 675 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC MEETING 

The last of a series of intensely interest- 
ing Public Meetings of the Massachusetts 
W.U. M.S. was held in the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, April 25, 1929. 
Friends of the organization undoubtedly 
felt the committee in charge over-sanguine 
if the hope was to fill that beautiful church, 
but the chairman of the Public Meetings 
believed that it could be done, and it was, 
very nearly. 

The morning program opened with an 
organ voluntary by Mr. Thomas W. Lan- 
der, organist of the church. Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk led the devotional service. Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe, of the church, cordially 
welcomed the guests and Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson, state president, fittingly re- 
sponded. 

The musical program was excellent. In 
the morning a trio twice delighted the 
audience with beautiful selections, and 
during the afternoon Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe was the soloist. 

Dr. John van Schaick, author of the 
delightful ‘“‘cruising’’ articles about Sun- 
burst, which appeared in the Christian 
Leader and then in booklet form, told some 
of his personal experiences during his trip 
to the mountains of North Carolina, and 
read a letter which had just arrived by 
special delivery from Rey. Hannah J. 
Powell, saying that the longed-for engine 
had been installed and two-thirds of a new 
pump, which was necessary so that the 
pump might be used by hand-power as well 
as by motor. He also read a telegram 
which delighted all: ‘Pump _ installed. 
It works. Hurrah for Malden and you.’’ 
If we would give one-tenth as much pro- 
portionately as our workers there, Miss 
Powell and Miss Downing, are giving, if 
we would do it in half the beautiful spirit 
they do it, there would be no question 
about adequate support of this splendid 
service in the North Carolina mountains, 
was Dr. van Schaick’s belief. 


Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, treasurer of the 
W. N. M. A., spoke on ‘‘Our Responsi- 
bilities,’’ not as a national officer, but as a 
member of a Mission Circle. She urged 
support of every branch of our work, 
whether or not it was the particular phase 
in which we were most interested. And 
she made an earnest appeal for new mem- 
bers. Our responsibilities, as she saw 
them, were three-fold—loyalty to the work 
already so well started, .support to the 
utmost of the program we are now carry- 
ing on, and a pledge to stand back of 
whatever the future may bring of new 
work and greater service. 

A delicious luncheon was served by the 
women of the Church of the Redemption, 
and it was necessary to set a second table 
to accommodate all who attended. 

The afternoon session brought a varied 
program with surprises and good news. 
The pastor, Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
gave a brief message followed by prayer. 
He made the announcement, greeted with 
great applause, that the women of the 
Church of the Redemption had felt the 
greatness of the missionary work and were 
to organize a Mission Circle. We sincerely 


welcome this group of splendid women now _ 


linked up with us in a closer bond than 
ever before. 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, national 
president, was a guest of, the meeting, 
No meeting could be complete, with her 
present, if she did not bring a message, no 
matter how brief. She brought the very 
good news that a successor to Miss Ruth 
Downing at Sunburst had been found and 
was present. Miss Josephine Buck of 
Chatham, Mass., was introduced by Mrs. 
Vallentyne as Miss Downing’s successor, 
and a short service with prayer was held 
for Miss Buck. 

It has been the policy of Mrs. Geo. E, 
Huntley, chairman of Public Meetings, to 
introduce dramatization or pageantry of 

(Continued on page 573) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 5-11. 
Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
May 5-11. North Olmstead, Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 5-11. Salem, Mass.; Charlestown, 
Mass.; Headquarters. 


* * 


START A PICTURE FUND 


Margaret Slattery in her course of lec- 
tures last fall told us that one of the tests 
of a church school was ‘“‘Have you a room? 
Is it beautiful?’ In order to make a room 
beautiful, one of the first things at hand 
and the least expensive to use is pictures. 
‘What a different atmosphere beautiful, 
cheerful and inspiring pictures will create 
out of a dull room of bare walls, or one with 
pictures of past eras. The room which we 
use for our beginners’ and primary de- 
partments is our ladies’ parlor, which is 
used for other gatherings through the week, 
so we have to create our own atmosphere 
on Sundays. We do this by using screens 
and burlap on which we pin pictures cor- 
related with the season, special day, songs 
we are teaching, or other inspirational 
subjects. Then each teacher has a set of 
pictures especially correlated with her 
lessons. 

“Where do we get these pictures?’ you 
ask. Our church ladies kindly tear off the 

_ covers from magazines such asGood House- 
keeping, Woman’s Home Companion, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Youth’s Companion, 
and others. The rotogravure sections of 
the (Boston) Sunday papers also have 
some very useful pictures, which when 
mounted may be correlated in many ways. 
With proper guidance by the teacher, the 
pictures may be cut out and mounted by 
the children during the pre-session periods, 
in the expressional period, and during the 
week-day activities; or, your teachers, 
after their teachers’ conference, might 
also help mount the pictures. We occa- 
sionally have sets of pictures given to us, 
such as missionary sets, or Bible pictures, 
which we also mount. For reproductions 
from the great masters we purchase the 
Perry pictures, Browne and Wilde; for 
use in the study of Pageantry, those by 
Tissot and the Copping pictures. You 
will see in this way a great fund of pic- 
tures may be built up. You do not have 
to use the same pictures so often, and the 
children enjoy the changes. There are 
also beautiful pictures which come with 
lesson material for the closely graded 
lessons which we purchase. Construction 
paper makes very good mounts for small 
pictures, and can be purchased at 65 cents 
a package in plain colors, or 75 cents for 
assorted colors. If you wish a heavier 
mount, flexible cardboard is good. 


Headquarters; Wakefield, 
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‘*TILL WE MEET AGAIN”’ 


The following letter, penned when 
she expected to recover, but only 
a few hours before her death, was 
the last communication of Rev. 
Jennie Lois Ellis to her fellow- 
workers in Pennsylvania. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
Philadelphia, April 15, 1929. * 

Dear Church School Friends: * 
These last few spring days, when * 
everything has been starting to * 
grow, have reminded me anew that * 
God is alive and that growthis His * 
way for everything. * 
Not only is the sap running in * 
the maple trees and the arbutus * 
coming out of the leafy mold and * 
the Easter lily unfolding its white- * 
ness, but you and I are reaching out * 
for more light and love, growing * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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more into His likeness; and this is 
not for ourselves alone but in order 
that we may have more to give the 
boys and girls who look to us for 
leadership. : 

Perhaps these stanzas of Whit- 
tier’s will help you as they have me: 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 

To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


Yours confidently, 
Jennie Lois Ellis. 
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Where do we keep these pictures? We 
have made a large picture file which is 
accessible to all teachers wishing to use the 
pictures in teaching their lessons. We 
secured several large sheets of tag paper 
and cut them a little larger than the larg- 
est size picture. Holes were punched and 
the sheets were bound together with rings 
like a loose-leaf book. The pictures were 
filed, and the book indexed under the 
following classifications: “‘Seasonable,’’ or 
pictures portraying the four seasons; 
“Patriotic Days,’’ such as in the life of 
Washington and Lincoln, Memorial Day, 
Good-will and Peace Day, Independence 
Day, Armistice Day; “Church Festival 
Days,’’ such as New Year’s, Easter, Moth- 
ers’ Day, Children’s Day, Rally Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas; “In- 
spirational Pictures,’ that teach prayer, 
kindness to animals, love and service, 
good health, praise and thanksgiving, 


safety; “World Friendship,’’ pictures of 
children and scenes from Everyland, our 
missionary fields, Japan, Suffolk School, 
Near East, North Carolina, ete.; “‘Child 
Life’? in the home, school, play, church, 
etc.; “Bible Stories’? from the lives of 
Moses, Joseph, Jesus,Paul and others. 
We have found that this file has proved very 
convenient in saving time that otherwise 
might be wasted in hunting for the proper- 
ly correlated picture and in avoiding con- 
fusion. Some of the individual teachers 
have caught the advantage of having a 
file and have made separate ones for them- 
selves. Unmounted pictures which can 
be used for expressional work such as 
posters, note-books, and scrap-books might 
also be classified in a similar way and 
placed in envelopes. Pictures are stories 
and draw out from the child response 
which might not be reached in any other 
way. It is well to use discretion in 
selecting your pictures for this reason. 

Contact with the parents. Why not 
interest the parents in building your pic- 
ture fund? I was visiting in a beginners’ 
department in another school one Sunday 
when during the expressional period the 
class was preparing a scrap-book for two 
members of the class who had been sick a 
long time. One of the teachers had 
started the book by pasting in pictures of 
the lessons and songs which they had been 
learning; there were also pictures of ani- 
mals, birds, etc., on other pages. As the 
children gathered about the table and 
looked at the book, the teacher told stories 
or drew forth response recalling the lessons. 
She then let each scholar select a picture 
from a lot which she had asked the chil- 
dren to bring in, and guided the arranging 
and pasting of the pictures, at the same 
time drawing some teaching point from 
each picture. One little girl spoke up 
proudly and said, “‘My Daddy cut out all 
of my pictures for me.’’ Oftentimes con- 
tact with the home may be gained in this 
way. 

After a while, you may find that your 
file needs weeding out. Later and more 
beautiful pictures that will better serve 
your purposes might replace the older 
and less important ones. 

No doubt you have wished many times 
for a special picture to illustrate a teaching 
point. The next time I hope you will find 
it in your picture file. 

Harriet A. Pownall. 

Waltham, Mass. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Miss Beth Oberholtzer is recovering 
rapidly from an operation for appendicitis. 
During her convalescence the work of the 
secretary of the Illinois Sunday School 
Association is being carried on loyally by 
Rey. Harold Lumsden. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Prof. John Ratcliff of Tufts College 
School of Religion gave the address and 
presided at a Parent and Teacher Con- 
ference held in the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, West Roxbury, Friday evening, 
April 26. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., is now living 
at Marlboro Inn, Montclair, N. J. 


Rey. Hannah J. Powell sent a telegram 
to the Public Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Missionary Society, dated 
April 25, advising that the new pump and 
engine for the water supply of Friendly 
House, North Carolina, had been installed 
and that it “worked.” The expense of 
this installation ($125) was borne by the 
Malden Mission Circle. 


Rev. F. L. Masseck of Santa Paula, 
Calif., has improved so much in health 
that he is planning to attend the Riverside 
Convention and to send a report of the 
Convention to the Leader as he has done 
for the last ten years. 


Willis Moore, formerly pastor of our 
church in Detroit, Mich., active then in 
war work and more recently in business, 
was at Universalist Headquarters April 24. 


Illinois 


Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U. gave a successful 
Easter breakfast on March 31. The 
weather was bad but a great number of 
members and parents were present. Mrs. 
C. M. Poor led the meeting, speaking on 
“The Quest of the Yellow Pearl.’”’ On 
April 5 the young people gave a play, 
“Mother Mine,’’ which was very success- 
ful, financially and otherwise. Don Torn- 
quist received the prize for selling the 
most tickets. Sunday, April 28, they held 
their meeting at Highland Park, the 
losers of the membership attendance con- 
test furnishing the supper afterwards. 

Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. Despite severe handicaps in the 
form of sickness and bad weather which 
have confronted this church the past win- 
ter, an elaborate Easter program for the 
season was successfully executed. The 
pre-Easter activities opened with a week- 
night meeting on March 13, under the 
direction of the Social Club—a popular 
discussion of the liberal faith led by Dr. 
Carpenter. The Palm Sunday service was 
featured by a pageant-drama, ‘The 
Triumph of the Defeated,’’ by Fred East- 
man, staged by members of the church 
under professional direction. It was 
generally conceded to be “‘the best thing 
that has ever been put on in this church.’’ 
The reaction of the congregation to this 
form of teaching is. very encouraging. 
Those who witnessed it carried away 


and Interests 


something lasting and worth while. Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones of Webster City, 
Iowa, conducted a series of three Easter 
week evening meetings in this church. 
Dr. Jones lectured each evening on ‘‘The 
Psychology of Religion,’’ and conducted 
a round-table discussion each afternoon 
for those who wished to present their 
problems. The annual memorial and com- 
munion service was held on Good Friday 
evening, with a good attendance in spite 
of the weather. On Easter Sunday morn- 
ing the Y. P. C. U. held a sunrise break- 
fast at 6.30 at the church. Twenty-five 
young people attended in spite of a severe 
rainstorm. The church school observed 
the day with a special program in which 
some of the children took part. At the 
morning service on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, every seat was filled. Dr. Carpenter 
preached on ‘‘The Scientific Basis for the 
Immortal Hope.’’ The church was appro- 
priately decorated and there was special 
music. Twenty-six new members were 
received into the church. At the close of 
the service Dr. Carpenter announced a 
gift of $5,000 by Mrs. N. S. Cutright, in 
memory of her husband, the money to be 
added to the permanent funds of the 
church, and the income to be used for 
current expenses. 


Maine 


Biddeford.—Rev. Sidney J. Wiilis, pas- 
tor. During Holy Week ail the Protestant 
churches in the city united for evening 
services, the communion service being 
heid in our church. Rev. Burte Gibbs of 
Portland was the speaker. Just before 
the communion, the electric lights were 
turned off and candles that had been effec- 
tively placed were lighted, thus adding 
greatly to the beauty and impressiveness 
of the service. The Advent, Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist pastors 
served as deacons and a Baptist brother 
read the evening lesson. Many present 
pronounced it the most beautiful and im- 
pressive communion service they had ever 
attended. On Easter Sunday there was 
the largest attendance for many years, 
and an offering of nearly $300. Two 
young people united with the church and 
later one was received by transfer from 
the Methodist church. The ladies of the 
parish held their annual Easter sale on 
April 4, meeting with marked success. 
The members of the Men’s Club have 
raised a considerable sum during the 
winter months by means of whist parties. 
They are now planning a pancake supper 
in May. Both of these organizations 
have had several valuable workers added 
to their ranks recently. 

Mechanic Falls—Rev. Oluf Tandberg, 
pastor. Easter was a glorious day both 
outside and inside the church. Beautiful 


flowers decorated the church, noticeable 
among them a huge bunch of jonquils 
sent from Virginia by Mrs. Tandberg’s 
daughter, which were as fresh as when 
picked. The subject of the sermon by 
our pastor was ‘‘The Life Eternal,’’ and 
there was special music by the choir. 
The cantata, “The Dawn of Easter,”’ 
was given by forty-seven voices under the 
direction and training of Mrs. Chester 
Briggs, the leader of our choir. That one 
of the forty-seven was Mr. Lamb, pastor 
of the Baptist church, will suggest the 
kindly feeling existing between the churches 
here, and that the cantata was repeated 
the following Sunday evening at the 
Methodist church will still further confirm 
it. The vesper services held at 4.30 
during Lent were much enjoyed, but have 
been discontinued and the regular evening 
service resumed. The Boy Scouts are 
prospering and are making plans for a 
‘hike’? and summer outing for which they 
have begun raising funds by giving a 
regular “‘Boys’ Entertainment’’ which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience for 
its originality. The Girl Scouts attended 
in a body and assisted in the marches and 
games played. The Sunday school is still 
increasing and the addition of two more 
class rooms is under consideration. 
“The Willing Workers’”’ of the Universalist 
section of the ‘‘federation’’ served a de- 
licious dinner recently, which was so well 
patronized that those who served went 
home tired and hungry, but jubilant over 
the financial results. 

Old Town.—Rev. Thayer B. Fisher, 
pastor. The women’s organizations ar- 
ranged a delightful social affair on the 
evening of April 38, to celebrate the wed- 
ding anniversary of Rev. and Mrs. T. B. 
Fisher. It had been announced as a parish 
social, the main purpose being carefully 
kept from the guests of honor, and it was 
very largely attended. The vestry was 
beautifully decorated with tulips and 
Easter lilies, and made homelike with 
rugs, chairs, and shaded lamps. The re- 
ceiving line consisted of Hon. W. H. 
Waterhouse, president of the board of 
trustees, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Albert H. 
Brown, senior deacon, Mrs. Walter V. 
Wentworth, president of the Women’s 
Circle, and Mrs. Lewis S. Libby, presi- 
dent of the Murray Club. The young 
men of the church acted as ushers. A 
trio, Miss Ruth Waterhouse, piano, Miss 
Gladys Merrill, cello, and Harold Inman, 
violin, furnished music. There were solos 
by Miss Merrill and Mr. Inman, vocal 
solos by Miss Ethel Fletcher and readings 
by Master Lawrence Madden. Then came 
the surprise of the evening, as Master 
Simpson Libby and Miss Marion Libby, 
clad in regulation wedding costume, en- 
tered, to the strains of the Wedding 
March from Lohengrin, and presented Mr. 
Fisher with a gift of gold pieces and Mrs. 
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Fisher with a bouquet of roses. Mr. 
Fisher responded in behalf of himself and 
Mrs. Fisher. Mr. Waterhouse read tele- 
grams and letters of congratulation from 
Rev. Stanley Manning, State Superinten- 
‘dent, Dr. Ashley A. Smith of Bangor and 
Rev. W. H. Stewart of the Methodist 
ehurch, Old Town, who were unable to be 
present. 
and Mrs. W. F. Brown, Baptist, Arch- 
‘deacon and Mrs. J. De B. Saunderson, St. 
John’s Episcopal, Rev. Maurice H. Car- 
roll, St. Mary’s Catholic, Mayor and Mrs. 
John H. Hickey, Rev. W. C. Haven of 
the United Parish, Orono, and Dean and 
Mrs. James S. Stevens of the University 
of Maine. A social hour followed the re- 
ception, during which young ladies of the 
parish served refreshments. 

Guilford.—Rev. M. C. Ward, pastor. 
Being solicited for an advertisement for 
the school paper, the Sangerville High 
School Broadcaster, Rev. Merrill C. Ward 
took a page and published the following 
statement: Mr. Ward is in demand as a 
lecturer, recently having spoken to the 
Sangerville Woman’s Club on “The 
Masterpieces of Art,’’ the Guilford 
Woman’s Club on ‘‘The Bible as Litera- 
ture,’’ and is repeating by request a course 
of lectures in both Guilford and Sanger- 
ville high schools on “How to Study,’’ 
“Art and Life,’’ “The Elements of Art,’’ 
“Art Composition,” and “The Greatest 
Art.’’ There is a remarkable group paint- 
ing in the Sangerville Universalist church 
by Harry Cochrane, called ‘The Christ 
Triumphant.’’ The pastor is preaching a 
series of sermons from it beginning with 
the first group, representing the past, 
“Socrates, the greatest mind in history,’’ 
“Moses, the greatest character in the Old 
Testament,’’ ‘Isaiah, the greatest of the 
prophets.’’ 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. On Palm Sunday, at the morning 
service Dr. Smith’s subject was, “A New 
Note for Our Chimes,’’ with special 
reference to the memory of Mrs. James 
Adams, recently deceased, who was the 
donor of the Madeline Chimes, in the 
westerly tower of the church. In the 
evening a fine musical program appropriate 
to Paim Sunday was presented for the 
tenth WABI concert, by artists from the 
neighboring towns of Orono and Oidtown. 
The Easter sermon by Dr. Smith on the 
“Triumph of Eternal Love,’’ beautiful 
floral decorations of Easter lilies, palms 
and spring flowers, and a special musical 
program, presenting excerpts from the 
cantata, “Victory Divine,’’ with violin 
solos by Mr. Harold Doe of our church, 
all combined to make the Easter service 
very impressive. The auditorium was 
filled to its capacity, and the services were 
broadcast over WABI. Two Easter lilies 
were placed in the altar decorations by 
the Hall class in memory of Mrs. H. B. 
Wardwell and Mrs. M. A. Melvin, class 
members who died during the past year. 


Among those present were Rev. 


At the church school hour an Easter pro- 
gram of songs and recitations was given 
by the younger members of the school. 
In the evening at the communion and 
fellowship meeting four persons were ad- 
mitted to the church. The appearance of 
the front of the altar has been greatly im- 
proved by the gift from the Fletcher 
Brothers of our church of some beautiful 
pieces of marble fitted and placed on the 
altar top, as a protection to the finish 
when using floral decorations. This gift 
is particularly appreciated by the Floral 
and Aid Society, of which their mother, 
Mrs. George Fletcher, was an active and 
beloved member. The Clara Barton Guild 
has recently given $100 toward the re- 
duction of the Dorothy Memorial debt. 
The annual parish meeting was held Mon- 
day evening, April 1. A fine supper was 
put on by the men. According to custom, 
Mr. Henry Lord was elected moderator of 
the meeting, having served in that capacity 
for the past forty years. Interesting re- 
ports of the society and the various church 
auxiliaries were given. Thursday evening 
following Easter the annual church re- 
union was held. Supper was served in the 
dining room, the tables being decorated 
in the Easter colors. There were about 
two hundred present. Prayer was offered 
by Prof. Marion J. Bradshaw of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Following 
the supper a meeting was held in the church 
vestry, when letters from absent members 
were read by Miss L. Almena Ferguson, 
clerk. Musical selections were given by 
Mrs. Winfield F. Sawyer, violinist, 
Mrs. Linwood M. Jones, contralto soloist, 
and Mrs. Everett F. Curtis and Miss 
Dorothy Perkins, accompanists. Dr. 
Smith presided. The annual meeting of 
the Floral and Aid Society was held re- 
cently with a large attendance. The re- 
tiring officers were hostesses, and served 
refreshments during the social hour at 
small tables for four in the kindergarten 
room.: Mrs. George I. Mansur, retiring 
president, is succeeded by Mrs. Lester 
A. Penney. 


Maryland 

Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Our annual church meeting on April 
10 marked the close of another year of 
progress and achievement. Encouraging 
reports were received from every depart- 
ment of the church. At this meeting Mr. 
James B. Macneal, the grand old man of 
this church, who retired several years ago 
as president of our church society, after 
serving for more than thirty-five years in 
that position, was honored by being elected 
president emeritus. 


Massachusetts 
Charlestown.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
pastor. At the annual meeting of the 
church, March 25, the pastor, Mr. Rat- 
cliff, was appointed to serve as chairman 
of the 100th anniversary celebration of 
the Sunday school. Mr. Ratcliff has ap- 


pointed several committees—the Invita- 
tion Committee (to look over the records 
and find as many of the former pupils as 
poassible), the Program Committee, the 
Feast Committee, the Social Service Com- 
mittee, and the Exhibit Committee. The 
Charlestown people feel particularly proud 
of this celebration, as few of our Universal- 
ist schools have had such a long and 
continuous life. There are to be two cele- 
brations. On Friday,«May 10, just one 
hundred years from the day of organiza- 
tion, there will be held a great home-com- 
ing for all former members of the Sunday 
school. At 5 o’clock will be the friendship 
hour, with the opportunity of renewing old 
acquaintances. The anniversary supper 
(a turkey supper) will take place at 6.30. 
The centennial celebration program will be 
held at 7.30. On Sunday morning, May 12, 
there will be an anniversary service. in 
the church at 10.45. This will give an 
opportunity to worship again together in 
the old church that so many love so well. 
The committees are particularly anxious 
to have every former member of the school 
share in this celebration. Our sincere 
hope is that all can be present, but if not, 
we would like to have a message, from 
those not able to attend. Any readers of 
the Leader who were members and have 
not been notified by letter, and who wish 
to attend the supper, served for seventy- 
five cents, should notify Mrs. Roger F. 
Etz, 571 High St., W. Medford, Mass., 
Arlington 3201J, before May 6. If they 
can not attend, they are asked to send a 
message to be read to Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, 108 Powder House Boulevard, West 
Somerville, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


Dover.—Rey. Harriet B. Robinson, 
pastor. On Holy Thursday we had com- 
munion. Service was well attended and 
very impressive. Easter Sunday was 
observed with good attendance and beau- 
tiful lilies and ferns about the altar. Nine 
united with the church. Our Easter col- 
lection was large. 

Woodsville-——Mr. McIntire began his 
pastorate on March 24. On Sunday 
morning 115 people welcomed him back 
to his old home. In the evening he 
preached the sermon at a union service in 
the Methodist church which marked the 
closing of the winter session of the Com- 
munity School of Religious Education. 
Communion was observed on Maundy 
Thursday evening, and our church united 
with the others in a union Good Friday 
service in the Episcopal church, during 
which all the stores in the community 
were closed. The Easter congregation 
was so large that chairs had to be brought 
into the auditorium, and the special of- 
fering to pay our State and General Con- 
vention quotas netted $30 more than is 
needed. Inthe evening Mr. McIntire gave 
an illustrated reading from Barrett’s 
“Sign of the Cross.’’ An _ installation 
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service is being arranged for April 30, at 
which Rey. Fenwick Leavitt, former pas- 
tor, and Rey. Asa Bradley, State Super- 
intendent, will be the principal speakers. 
The Women’s League netted $40.35 from 
their April food sale. Their last meeting 
was held all day and the men came in at 
the noon hour and enjoyed a good dinner. 
In place of the April meeting of the Mission 
Circle, the pastor gave his illustrated lec- 
ture “In the Spirit of Clara Barton,”’ 
showing his personal pictures of Oxford, 
the Clara Barton birthplace and the work 
carried on there. The Y. P. C. U. is being 
reorganized and the young people are 
making plans to be of materiai assistance 
during the coming year. At their first 
meeting a social hour with refreshments 
was enjoyed after the devotional hour. 


New York 


Southold.—Rev. Abram Conklin, pas- 
tor. The Southold church has recently 
received a bequest of $2,500. The Easter 
offering was the largest ever received, 
amounting to over $325. Mr. Conklin 
has held a class for Bible study on Tues- 
day evenings. The class numbered twenty. 
The pastor was recently given a surprise 
birthday supper at the parish house. A 
sum of money was presented. 

Middleport.—Rev. Clarence Julius Cow- 
ing, pastor. During the Lenten season 
the minister preached a series of special 
sermons at the Sunday morning services 
on the general theme, ‘“‘How Jesus Meets 
the Needs of Human Nature.” Each 
Wednesday evening of Lent a mid-week 
discussion or instruction meeting was held 
with inspiration and profit to a group of 
people who were anxious to learn more 
about our faith. A special Holy Thurs- 
day service was held with an observance 
of the communion. The gift of holders 
for the communion glasses in the pews 
was used for the first time at this service. 
This gift was from one of the deacons, 
Mr. David Smith. The pastor received 
into church membership three new mem- 
bers. On Easter Sunday the auditorium 
was decorated with Easter lilies and potted 
tulips; in front of the pulpit was a cross 
covered with lilies. The pastor’s subject 
was “If It Were Not So.’’ The augmented 
chorus choir rendered an Easter anthem 
and sang Easter carols as they marched in 
the processional and recessional. At the 
close of the service the pastor christened 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lester Connor of 
Buffalo, for whom he performed the mar- 
riage ceremony in Malden, Mass., some 
two years ago. The Master pageant, ‘‘The 
Story of Jesus’ Last Week,’’ was witnessed 
by a large congregation. Solos were sung 
by Mrs. Hoyt Stockton, soprano, and Mr. 
Thomas Steen, tenor. The instrumental 
music was by Mrs. Chas. Hammond, or- 
ganist, and Mr. Chas. Hammond, violinist. 
Our church was filled both morning and 
evening. In this church attendance in- 
creases instead of decreases from this time 


of year on into the summer. On the 
Thursday after Easter the ladies of the 
church held an Easter supper and sale 
and cleared almost $100. Our special 
guest and speaker was Rey. Fred C. Lein- 
ing of Syracuse, State Superintendent. 
On April 2 the pastor offered the prayer 
at the ordination service of Rey. Ethel A. 


Knapp, Ph. D., pastor of the Church of - 


the Redeemer in Lockport. The men of 
our church, known as “The Live Wires,”’ 
served without any help by the ladies a 
a splendid fish fry supper to over 200 
people recently. The ladies served this 
month a mother and daughter banquet, 
a community affair, held under the aus- 
pices of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
in our parish house. At our annual parish 
meeting the reports of all organizations 
showed a healthy condition. The finan- 
cial reports revealed that though our new 
$30,000 parish house has been dedicated 
but a year, it is now more than half paid 
for. The indebtedness is covered by $100 
bonds, which have been purchased by 
people within the parish. These bonds 
pay six per cent interest. Ten of these 
bonds are to be paid each year, so it will 
be about twelve years before we shall be 
free from debt. The new Community 
Library, in the movement for which our 
pastor took a leading part, is housed in our 
parish house. Our church gives the 
Library Association the use of a room with 
heat and light free. Although the library 
was started but two months ago, we now 
have nearly one thousand volumes ready 
for circulation. A reading room is con- 
ducted in connection with the library. 
The Library Association was much pleased 
with the gift of a number of volumes sent 
by Dr. Harold Marshall, Manager of the 
Publishing House. New books to the 
value of more than $150 were purchased 
for the library through our book store at 
176 Newbury St., Boston. The pastor of 
this church is now also pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Ridgeway, seven miles 
from here. He preaches there Sunday 
at 3 p. m. and remains for Sunday school. 
He spends one afternoon a week in pas- 
toral work at Ridgeway. 

Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Special services were held each 
Thursday evening during Lent, with a 
good attendance. Communion was ob- 
served on Maundy Thursday. On Easter 
there was a large congregation, special 
decorations and a fine program of music 
by an augmented choir. The 96th annual 
meeting was held April 16, and despite 
very stormy weather there was a good at- 
tendanece. Encouraging reports from the 
Ladies’ Aid by Mrs. F. L. Griswold, 
president, and by Miss Mary R. Stevens, 
treasurer of the King’s Daughters and 
Sons, for Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, president, 
who was kept at home by illness, and by 
Howard G. Peacock, treasurer of the 
society, showed all bills paid and a bal- 
ance in the treasury. Milo D. Dodge was 


elected clerk, Miss Mary R. Stevens was 
re-elected collector, S. Edgar George was 
re-elected superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and Howard G. Peacock was re- 
elected treasurer for the eleventh time. 
David Johnson, Edward I. Hoskins and 
Charles E. Pierce were elected trustees. 
Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting pastor, con- 
gratulated the society on its past and 
future, and was given a rising vote of 
thanks for his kindness and generosity 
in serving the society at this time. 


Ohio 

Akron.—Rev. G. C. Baner, pastor. 
As the result of a luncheon conference 
called by Mr. Baner, union services with 
two Congregational churches were held 
last summer. So successful was the ex- 
periment that during Lent these same 
three churches held mid-week services with 
outside speakers. Dr. Lichliter of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Dr. Barstow of Madison, Wis., 
Dr. Frank Adams of Detroit, Mich., Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Gilkey of Chicago, Ill., were 
among the speakers. Since the beginning 
of the year the church has redecorated the 
interior of the auditorium and finished a 
large room, 20 x 30, as the pastor’s study. 
This has been beautifully lighted and fur- 
nished. Since January 1 the Sunday 
school shows a total of 400 more in atten- 
dance than in the corresponding period last 
year, and the church a total of over 200 
more in attendance. The Easter offering 
was $800. Five babies were christened, 
and nine new members were taken into the 
church. Various union social gatherings, 
born out of the union spirit in Akron, have 
been held. 

* * 
TO MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALISTS 


Dear Fellow-Workers: 

Our Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association will hold its annual 
session at North Adams, Tuesday, May 
14. Our Women’s Universalist Mission- 
ary Society will hold its session the next 
day, Wednesday, the 15th. And our Uni- 
versalist State Convention will convene at 
the same place May 16. 

There is a three-fold reason why we not 
only cordiaily invite but likewise most 
earnestly urge you to attend these meet- 
ings. f 

First, the sociable and the pleasurable. 
By train, auto or bus you can be swiftly 
and delightfully transported into the beau- 
ties and the transcendent glories of the 
Berkshires. Arriving at your destination 
you will be accorded a royal welcome, not 
only by the people of our local church but 
by all of the people of the city, irrespective 
of race, caste or creed. 

Again, there is the strong denomina- 
tional appeal. Excepting the Second 
Church and St. Paul’s at Springfield, our 
North Adams church is the only one we 
have left in the state west of the Connecti- 
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eut River. Think of it. It is at least 
thirty years since our Convention has been 
held in this “tunnel city.’’ During this 
time the members of our church have 
faithfully attended and generously con- 
tributed to our Convention support. You 
believe in co-operation, in fair play. Is it 
not only reasonable and just that you 
should manifest your appreciation of such 
fidelity by your attendance at the Con- 
vention in North Adams? 

Last, but not least, there is a tender and 
a touching personal appeal. Doubtless 
you all know that our beloved State Super- 
intendent, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, has passed 
through a dangerous surgical operation and 
is now slowly convalescing. How can we 
better demonstrate our deep, sincere love 
for him and our steadfast loyalty to our 
church than by devoting three days of our 
time in attendance upon the State Conven- 
tion in North Adams? 

Fraternally yours, 
Members of the Publiciiy Commitiee. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1929 
Previously reported............... 817 
CUTTOTG NT aIne 1 POee 2fe eae Me 10 
Sangerville, Maine .............. Dy 
BA OTN MOLTO MESS 35-54 ecakare lt Sse rsaccou es 9 
HD OVC MIN EL Seo OS hs, cece ie ats 9 
Iban vor mviaine ee. oh mel te Bex 4 
AEOUALE TS Mee oe keg Ne oot one ty Soe 851 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 75. Akron, Ohio, 
5. Total, 80. 
* * 


SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC MEETING 
(Continued from page 568) 
some sort into each meeting. ‘‘Open My 
Eyes,’’ a Service of Missionary Educa- 
tion, was an outstanding feature of the 
afternoon program. The pageant was 
written by Miss Mary F. Slaughter, Field 
Worker of the General Sunday School 
Association, and was one of the finest 
which has ever been given. It combined 
in a well balanced manner both the spirit- 
ual and the educational phases of the work 
of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation and auxiliary branches. The flag 
bearers, the vested choir, the trumpeter, 
the herald, and the symbolic characters— 
the W. N. M. A., W. U. M. S., Mission 
Circle and Clara Barton Guild—were fol- 
lowed by the Servants of Knowledge— 
Membership, Literature, Temperance, 
Mission Study, Public Meetings—World 
Friendship, dressed in pure white and car- 
rying the dove of peace; the Friendly 
Letter Department, which brings so much 
cheer to our shut-ins; characters repre- 
senting our work and workers in Japan 
and North Carolina, and our Social Ser- 
vice work, and, last of all, Clara Barton, 
dressed in a beautiful old costume of the 
period when Clara Barton lived, spoke 
out of the past, and a representative of 
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the present told of the Endowment Fund 
being raised for the preservation of the 
dear old Birthplace at North Oxford. 
Truly a beautiful pageant, perfectly cos- 
tumed and staged, a credit to its author, 
Miss Slaughter, and to its director, Mrs. 
Huntley. How could it help but ‘‘open 
the eyes, and ears, and hearts’? of all 
present? We believe it did. 

Following the recessional of the entire 
pageant group, Mrs. Sampson pronounced 
the benediction. 

It was a days of days, filled with mixed 
emotions of joy, accomplishment, inspira- 
tion and reverence. 

* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Henry W. Smith, of Scranton, 
Penn., business man, fisherman, good fel- 
low, experienced executive, is the president 
of the Murray Grove Association. His 
colleagues, all diligent in working for the 
common good, are: Mr. James B. Mac- 
neal, of Baltimore, Md., vice-president; 
Mr. C. W. Gabell, of Philadelphia, treas- 
urer; Miss Agnes L. Nicol, of Seranton, 
secretary; and Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., of Boston, field secretary. In addi- 
tion there are a dozen members of the 
board of managers—managers who really 
manage. The trustee elected by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention is Rev. John 
Sayles, D. D. 

* = 


A BEAUTIFUL PLAQUE FOR SALE 


The Birthplace Committee of the W. 
N. M. A. have approved the design of a 
plaque representing the doorway of the 
Clara Barton Home in North Oxford, 
Mass. This wonderfully artistic plaque 
will be sold at $2.50 for the benefit of the 
home. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


At this time of year there is a noticeable 
failing-off in attendance at the Monday 
morning meetings of the Universalist 
ministers at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, but those who have missed the recent 
meetings have done so to their own loss. 

On Monday morning April 22, Mr. 
Richard K. Conant, director of Massa- 
chusetts Public Welfare, spoke most in- 
terestingly of the public welfare program 
which Governor Allen enunciated in his 
inaugural address, especially of his recom- 
mendations for child welfare, the care of 
crippled children, and the aged sick. No 
message in recent years has had so much 
to say about social service and public wel- 
fare. 

On Monday morning, April 29, Prof. 
Zechariah Chafee, of the Harvard Law 
School, and chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Council for the Prevention of the 
Death Penalty, spoke on Capital Punish- 
ment. 

On both mornings Rev. John C. Brush 
of Norwood presided. Rev: H. Elmer 
Peters of Brockton reported for the Social 
Service Commission that the lack of sup- 
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port last year and of interest this year did 
not justify our active participation in the 
proposed seminar for ministers similar to 
the one held last year, since it entailedfa 
good deal of expense. 

April 29 was the date of the Annual 
Meeting, with election of officers and dis- 
cussion of the program of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention to be held 
May 17 and 18. 

The last meeting of,.the year will be 
held on May 6, with an address by Kurt 
von Tettellstwicht, the German Consul, 
on “Germany and Reparations.” 


Notices 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held in Riverside, Calif., at the 
Universalist church, May 14, 15, 16, 1929. 

Alven M. Smith, Secretary. 
* * 3 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at North Adams, Mass., on Wednesday, May 15, 
1929, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, 
Recording Secretary. 
€0ua 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The thirty-fifth annual Convention of the Wo- 
man’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connec- 
ticut will convene in Norwich on Wednesday, May 8, 
at 1.30 p. m. Annual reports will be given by the 
superintendents of departments and election of 
officers will be held. The speaker will be Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk. A large attendancé is desired. 

Louise Marble, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The annual convention of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association will be called 
to order at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 14, 1929, at 
the First Universalist Church, North Adams, and 
will continue all day and into the evening. 

Institute periods, addresses and business will make 
up the program. E’very school is entitled to as many 
delegates as it can send. 

Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Secretary. 
Eee 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


A regional meeting will be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, May 17, 18 and 19, 1929, in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., the sessions generally being held in the 
First Unitarian Church. 


The Program 


Friday, May 17, 3 p. m. Round Table: Leader, 
Prof. Harold A. Larrabee, Union College. Subject, 
“The Discovery of ‘Time,’ and Its Bearing on Re- 
ligion.”” 8 p.m. Public Addresses: Dr. Alfred W, 
Martin, Ethical Culture Society, New York City. 
subject to be announced, Dr. Alexander Lyons, 
rabbi 8th Ave. Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. Subject, 
“A Call to Liberalism.” 

Saturday, May 18,3 p.m. Round Table: Leader, 
Prof. Mark Mohler, Skidmore College. Subject, 
“Opportunity and Obstacles in a United Liberalism.’” 
Dr. Charles Otis Judkins, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Glens Falls, N. Y., subject to be announced. 

Sunday, May 19, 11 a. m. Public service, First 
Unitarian Church, Schenectady. Preacher, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president-elect Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, Chicago. Public Service, First Unita- 
rian Church, Albany.. Preacher, Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder, First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Public Service, First Unitarian Church, Troy. 
Preacher, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Président of Lombard 
College. 8 p. m. Public Address: Speaker, Dr. 
Reese. Subject, “Liberal Religious Movements in 
the Orient.” 
These meetings are all open to the public. 
Charles E. Snyder, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
. * 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 97th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Norwich, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 8 and 9, 1929. 

The session of the Women’s Missionary Society 
will open Wednesday afternoon, and an address on 
“Making Friends with the World” will be given by 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Literature Secretary of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 

The Convention sessions will open at 4.45 and an 
address of welcome will be given by Hon. Lee Roy 
Robbins, mayor of the city of Norwich. This will be 
followed by a business session in charge of Rev. 
T. A. Fischer, D. D., president. 

Wednesday eveming an address on ‘‘The Church 
of the Spirit” will be given by Rev. Thomas van 
Ness, D. D., of Mount Vernon, N. Y. This will be 
followed by a pageant directed by Mrs. A. N. Foster. 

Thursday morning the Lord’s Supper will be ob- 
served and the occasional sermon, ‘‘God in the 
Commonplace,” will be preached by Rev. D. E. 
Trout of Meriden. 

The invitation of the historic Norwich parish is 
most cordial to the friends throughout the state. 

Those wishing entertainment over night Wednes- 
day, May 8, may write Miss Villa C. Bussey, 22 
Hamlin Ave., Norwich. 

A. Norwood Foster, Secretary. 
Py) Es 
MT. AUBURN SUNDAY 


On May 26, at 4 p. m., the Massachusetts Y. P. 
C. U. will hold its annual Mt. Auburn Memorial 
Service. The State Board, under whose auspices 
the observance is held, asks the support of all Unions 
in the state, and particularly those in Greater Boston, 
to be present at Mt. Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge 
and make this gathering, in 1929, the largest and 
most representative ever held. 

Dorothy Bradford, 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 70th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, North Adams, Mass., May 15 
and 16, 1929, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates 
must be legal members of the parish they represent; 
and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of North Adams 
extends a cordial invitation to Universalists of Mas- 
sachusetts to attend the Convention to be held in 
their church May 14, 15 and 16, 1929. 

Those desiring accommodations should communi- 
eate with Miss Faith W. Carley, 1 Lake Street, 
chairman of the Registration Committee, not later 
than May 7. Lodging and.breakfast will be provided 
in private homes without cost; or, upon application 
to Miss Carley, reservations will be made at one of 
the local hotels, all of which are within a five minute 
walk from the church. The room rates at the hotels 
range from $2.50 single to $5.00 double with bath, 
and from $1.50 single to $3.50 double without bath 
but with running water. 


Directions 


Automobile Route: Take highway No. 20, Boston 
through Worcester to West Brookfield. At* West 
Brookfield take state highway No. 109 through Ware, 
Amherst, and Northampton to Pittsfield by the Berk- 
shire Trail. Just before entering Pittsfield take state 
highway No. 8 into North Adams. (Total distance 
about 152 miles). 
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Avoid both Jacob’s Ladder and the Mohawk 
Trail, as they are under construction. 

Trains: All through trains from Boston North 
Station stop in North Adams, among them the 
famous Minute Man. 

All through trains from Boston South Station 
stop in Pittsfield and guests must come to North 
Adams via trolley, or train on the North Adams- 
Pittsfield branch of the B. & A. 

The church is about three to five minutes walk 
from the station. 

The Registration Committee will be at the church 
to receive guests arriving Monday evening. 

*. on 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

> ae 


MAINE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church, 
State of Maine, will be held at the Winthrop Street 
Universalist Church, Augusta, Maine, on May 17, 
18, 19, 1929. The Convention will be called to order 
Friday; May 17, at 7. 45 p. m., for the transaction of 
such business as may regularly come before the Con- 
vention. 

Catherine Critch, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mr. Willie Matthis 


The death of Willie Matthis of Sampson County, 
N. C., March 14, 1929, cast a gloom over the entire 
community. On the following evening, after a tribute 
to his memory by his pastor, Rev. O. E. Bryant, 
the interment took place in the family cemetery in 
the presence of a large gathering of relatives and 
friends. \ 

Mr. Matthis leaves a wife and eight children, 
also two brothers and four sisters. 

Mr. Matthis was anideal man. His gentle dispo- 
sition, his quiet manner, his devotion to his family, 
his high regard for truth and honesty, his feeling of 
sympathy for the less fortunate, blended into a com- 
bination so attractive as to win the love and admira- 
tion of all with whom he came in contact. 


Miss Esther Preble 


Esther Preble was born Dec. 5, 1845, in the state 
of Maine, and moved with her sister to Atascadero, 
California, in 1920, from Auburn, where both she 
and her sister had taught school. They purchased a 
little home in the Flowerseed Valley, and lived there 
happily, although feeble health kept them from 
taking any active part in community affairs, until 
death parted them four years ago, when the sister, 
Miss Calista Preble, died. On Easter Sunday of 
this year Miss Esther died suddenly from a heart 
attack. 

She leaves no immediate family; but four cousins, 
Charles Hicks of Los Angeles, who has filled the place 
of a son in looking after her interests, his sister, 
Susan E. Hicks of San Francisco, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin H. Rowe of Canton, Ohio, were present at the 
funeral services, which were conducted by Rev. 
Leon D. Bliss of the Federated Church. 

Miss Preble attended the Universalist church in 
Auburn, Maine, for many years. 


Mrs. Sarah J. Wilkins 


The death of Mrs. Sarah J. Wilkins on Wednesday, 
March 20, 1929, was a shock to her many relatives 
and friends in North Carolina. She was nearly 
seventy-one years of age, having been born on April 
8, 1858. «+ 

Mrs. Wilkins was a life long Universalist. She 
was one of the first members of Clayton Memorial 
Church at Magnolia, N. C. An abiding faith in her 
religion and her God helped her through many crises. 
Her upright and noble character, pleasing personal- 
ity, and fine sense of humor enabled her to make 
friends of all with whom she came in contact. 

Surviving are four sons, two daughters and two 
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grandsons: Dr. J. W. Wilkins, Mt. Olive; S. V. 
Wilkins, Rose Hill; T. C. Wilkins, Wilmington; Dr. 
R. A. Wilkins, Mt. Olive; Miss Sallie V. Wilkins, 
Rose Hill; Miss Mary Lou Wilkins, Guilford Col- 
lege; Masters Willianf and Kenneth Wilkins, Mt. 
Olive. One sister, Mrs. R. B. Colwell, Wallace; 
and one brother, C. C. Vann, Rose Hill. 


Mrs. Evie M. Burk 


Mrs. Evie M. Burk died recently at her home in 
Canton, Maine, after three days illness following a 
surgical operation. 

Mrs. Burk was born on May 30, 1859, the daughter 
of Uriah and Laura York. She was the wife of the 
late Clark Burk, whose death occurred some thirty 
years ago. There were two children: Nelson, who 
died in early manhood, and Susie, who died at the 
age of five. She is survived by two brothers, Andrew 
P. York of Canton, and Irvin York of South Paris; 
a sister, Susie E. Cole, of Canton; two nephews 
Sherbourne York of South Paris, and Floyd Cole of 
Clifton, Mass.; one grandnephew, Rodger Cole; and 
one grandniece, Constance Cole. 

The fureral services were held at the Universalis? 
church at Canton, Thursday, April 4. In accordance 
with the request made by Mrs. Burk, Rev. J. Elmer 
Frazee, a former pastor of the church for three 
Years, officiated. .He was assisted by the present 
pastor, Rev. William H. Gould. The Ponemah 
Rebekah Lodge attended in a body. The bearers 
were her two brothers, Andrew and Irvin, her neph- 
ew, Sherbourne, and an intimate friend, Ernest 
Dillingham of Canton. 

When the Canton Universalist church was re- 
dedicated on June 10, 1913, Mrs. Burk became one 
of the charter members. She has always been a very 
energetic and conscientious worker in the Universal- 
ist circle. She was a charter member of the Ponemah 
Rebekah Lodge and a member of the John A. Hodge 
Women’s State Relief Corps. Her influence in the 
various organizations with which she was connected 
as well as in the community at large was character- 
ized by her readiness to help, and her wholesome 
Christian idealism. 


Mrs. Mary E. Hosmer 


Mrs. Mary E. Ferris Hosmer died at her home in 
Auburn, New York, Feb. 5, 1929, and funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. Plato T. Jones, min- 
ister-in-charge of the First Universalist Church. 

Mrs. Hosmer was born in Auburn, Oct. 28, 1845, 
the daughter of Charles T. and Jane Underwood 
Ferris, and graduated from Brown Female College 
in 1863. 

She was married to John G. Hosmer, sheriff of 
Caynga County, in 1870. Mr. Hosmer died Feb. 3, 
1906. Surviving are six sons, a daughter, and eight 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Hosmer united with the First Universalist 
Church of Auburn on June 7, 1863, and was its oldest 
living member, always active, and attended services 
as long as her health permitted. 


Mrs. Emily A. Dodds 


Emily Ann, daughter of Alvin A. and Eunice Luce 
Ainsworth, was born at Pleasant Plains, Sangamon 
County, Ill, May 28, 1848, and died Feb. 23, 1929, 
at Roseville, Ill. 

On Noy. 11, 1866, she was united in marriage to 
Webster Dodds of Doddsville, Ill., where they lived 
happily together until the husband died June 5, 
1881, leaving her with three small children. 

She was a fine Christian woman, ministering to 
others as long as her health would permit. Although 
an invalid for twenty-five years she always kept a 
keen interest in her surroundings and was a great 
reader. 

Mrs. Dodds was a faithful and devoted member of 
the Universalist church of Macomb, IIL, for fifty- 
five years. 

She leaves two sons, Albert W. Flint, Mich., Dr. 


Edgar F. of Tacoma, Wash., and one daughter, Mrs. | 


Tessa Beaver of Roseville, Ill., at whose home she 
died, one half sister, Mrs. Mary Runkle of Mon- 
tague, Mich., six grandchildren and four great grand- 
children. ~ 

Funeral services were held in the Hainline Memo- 
rial Chapel at Macomb, Feb. 25, conducted by Rev. 
John B. McKinnon, pastor of the Universalist: 
church, Interment was in Oakwood Abbey. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


THE PASTOR OF 
FIRST CHURCH, CONGREGATIONAL, 
OF NASHUA, N. H., 
WRITES: 


My dear Mr. Cochrane : 

You will be interested to know that our people are 
unanimous and enthusiastic in their praise of you and the 
decorative scheme which you employed. One hears on all 
sides: “How charming!” “How rescful!” “Thereis an 
atmosphere of peace and quiet most conducive to worship 
which was not here before.” Since the church has been 
restored'to order I realize the unity, the beauty, the har- 
mony which you have achieved beyond what we hoped or 
supposed could be done. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Will you help provide family life 
for 600 girls and boys ? 


Send your gift to the 


Children’s Aid 


Association 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 


Chairman Finance Committee. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


e THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


» 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 


° Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES =« TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For ‘catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 . Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“Sacred to the memory of James J—, 
who died Aug. 6, 1900. His widow, who 
mourns as one who can be comforted, 
aged 24, and possessing every qualifica- 
tion for a good wife, lives at 140 — street, 
this village.’’—Tombstone inscription quoted 
in an unidentified clipping forwarded by a 
Digest reader in Los Angeles. 

* * 

“Jump, lady, jump,’’ shouted the fire- 
men holding the life-net to the movie star, 
who stood at the sixth-story window with 
the flames raging behind her. 

“T’]] do nothing of the sort,’’ she shouted 
back. ‘‘Tell the director to send my 
double here this instant.’’—Bosion Tran- 
script. 

* * 

“Yes, I was driving along in Sicily 
when robbers came and took everything— 
money, watch and even my car.’’ 

“But I thought you had a revolver on 
you?” 

‘Yes, I had, but they did not find that.’’ 
—Der Lustige Sachse (Leipsic). 

* * 


New Yorker (incredulously): ‘‘And you 
mean to say that in California you have 
three hundred and sixty-five days of sun- 
shine a year?” 

The Man from Los Angeles: ‘‘Exactly 
so, sir, and that’s a mighty conservative 
estimate.’’—Christian Register. 

* * 


A correspondent assures us that the 
following notice has been posted around 
about an electric station in Donegal: “‘Be- 
ware—To touch these wires is instant 
death. Any one found doing so will be 
prosecuted.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

TE 

Prospective Resident: ‘‘But you have 
only two or three buildings in this new 
suburb of yours.” 

Real Estate Salesman (brightly): “‘I 
know. But just look at the parking space!’’ 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Sweet Summer Boarder: “‘What kind of 
a cow is this—a Jersey?” 

Farmer: ‘‘No, miss, this is a Holstein.’’ 

Sweet Summer Boarder: “I see. And 
have you any of that new breed—the 
Acidolphilus?’?—Life. 

* * 

First Stout Girl: “Madge lost ten 
pounds in two weeks by worrying.”’ 

Second Ditto: “I tried that, but I 
couldn’t keep my mind on it.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 
KILLS SELF FEW DAYS 
BEFORE MARRYING 
SECOND TIME 
Portland (Me.) Evening News. 
* * 

Dean: ‘‘And where have you been for 
the last week?”’ . 

Stude: “Stop me if you’ve heard this 
one!’’— Judge. 
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WANTED 


for the enlargement of Doolittle Univer- 
salist Home for Aged Persons, 
at Foxborough, Mass. 


$50,000 


Twenty-five pledges of $1,000 or more 
Twenty-five for $500 or more 
Twenty-five for $250 or more 
Twenty-five for $100 or more 

Balance in offerings of $1 or more 


This is to accommodate a large number 
of worthy applicants. 


Twenty-five thousand circulars are now 
being distributed through the Universalist 
churches. Ask any of our ministers about 
it or send for information direct to the 
Home. Mail pledge, check or money 
order, now, to Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., 
Canton, Mass., authorized by the Trustees 
to conduct this canvass. All accounts will 


be audited by Edward P. Claflin of Attle- 
boro and Frank I. Sherman of Mansfield. 


DO IT NOW! 


Remember, this Home will be.available 
to any Universalist in the United States 
when accommodations are provided. 


Remember it in your 
last will and testament. 


iA i , 
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